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The Struggle for the Mind of America 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 


A New Approach to Human Nature 
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Why We Liberals are Under Fire 
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A LIVING MONUMENT: On 
January 14, Albert Schweitzer, 
- philosopher, physician, theolo- 
gian, musician, religious liberal, 
celebrates his 79th birthday. Re- 
cent winner of the Nobel prize 
for peace, he has also given his 
name to a new college in Chur- 
walden, Switzerland, founded and 
supported by religious liberals in 
. Europe and America. 

(see page 27) 
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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


Agnes Meyer, public servant, describes 
evolution of unswerving concern 


OUT OF THESE ROOTS, The Auto- 
biography of an American Woman. By 
Agnes Meyer. Boston: Atlantic-Little 
Brown, $4. 


This book is really two different books— 
cone the story of what Mrs. Meyer has be- 
lieved and done in the field of pub‘ic s2rvice 
in the United States; the other the story of 
who she is and why. It is because of the 
former—her work to uphold the tradition of 
separation of church and state, to achieve 
better health services for the people, to break 
down the walls of injustice wherever they 
have been built—that the reader will care 
about the second phase of the book. 

And though this perspective may seem a 
bit askew, to this reader the story of the early 
personality development is the warmer, more 
objective and more engrossing of the two. 
Her frank discussion of the roots from 
which she grew discloses the character be- 
hind the deed. As the autobiography of an 
American woman, it is perhaps not extraor- 
dinary that it should be, by reflection in her 
life, actually the biographies of a number 
of men. Mrs. Meyer agrees that she has been 
greatly influenced, both positively and nega- 
tively, by the men who have been part of her 
life, and when she does not make it explicit, 
her story tells itself anyway. There was the 
relationship with her father, on the whole a 
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destructive one, with her total acceptance 
and then total rejection of him. Here is seen 
the beginning of her interest in the field 
of education, for it was her school record as 
a child that won for her the love she craved 
from her father. 


In her early childhood is also the root 
from which sprang her concern for the de- 
centralized local democracy—almost Jeffer- 
sonian in its tone—for she was happy in the 
uncomplicated non-urban neighborly town 
where she spent her childhood, despite its 
German Lutheran pattern of puritanical au- 
thoritarianism; and unhappy in the compli- 
cated urban district where she began her 
adolescence and discovered that her father’s 
feet were of crumbling clay. Perhaps in 
this is the root of her scorn for the New 
Deal which seems so contradictory to her 
active concern for social welfare; she saw in 
the New Deal a breakdown of the voluntary, 
local government by the paternalistic state. 
(Yet in the wake of this administration came 
the defeat by the people of the corrupt boss 
machines in many American cities; in a way 
did not the New Deal, bosses and all, cen- 
tralized government and all, awaken greater 
interest in local good government?) “Out of 
These Roots” is also the story of John 


Dewey, whom the young Barnard ‘student, 
Agnes Ernst, met and whose pragmatic de- 
mocracy was to serve as the guiding intellec- 
tual star of her life; of William Lukens, Re- 
publican boss in Westchester County, New 
York, who was the political guide of her 
life; of Paul Claudel, French artist, in whos 
friendship her intense emotional spirit found 
a home; of Eugene Meyer, her husband, 


~banker, newspaper owner (Washington Post), 


who emerges even in sketchy profile as a 
man of understanding and wisdom, the guid> 
of her family life. 

Mrs. Meyer’s story swings between a de- 
scription of insecurity in her younger years 
to the privilege and security of her adult 
years with a natural pride in the person of 
strength she had become—a person with in- 
fluence, whose defense of the public schools 
has been a bulwark in time of educational 
trouble (her critical comment about Catholic 
lobbying for special advantage are instruc- 
tive), whose articulate voice has spoken out 
against demagoguery and injustice in all 
realms of American political and social life. 
Her story is in many subtle ways the auto- 
biography of “American women”—hesitat- 
ing between acknowledgement of independ- 
ent strength, and the irresistible feeling that 
they should and would like to be dependent; 
between using their talents for public service, 
militantly if necessary, and saving their ta - 
ents for the circle of the home, submissively 
if necessary. In her next to last chapter, 
“Women Are Not Men,” the reader cannot 
help feeling that Mrs. Meyer has gone be- 
yond autobiography, to describe what she 
believes women ought to be—the wise, 
warm, family-centered Mother Earth from 
which life springs and in which all roots are 
fixed. JH. 
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‘Falling Pillars’ in the middle east 
—A Briton twists the lion’s tail 


SEVEN FALLEN PILLARS: The Mia- 
dle East from 1945 to 1952. By Jon 
Kimche. New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger. $3.75 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a 
book first published in Great Britain in 
1950. In the American edition the record is 
brought up to the end of 1952. 

The first word of the title signifies nothing. 
The title as a whole is an allusion to the 
famous book by T. E. Lawrence, Seven Pil- 
lars of Wisdom. The “fallen pillars” are 
the fallen or falling structures built by Brit- 
ish diplomacy in those countries now con- 
fusingly called the Middle East, which were 
formerly known as the Near East. Attention 
is largely centered on the Arab states 
(Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq), Per- 
sia, and Israel in Palestine. Peripheral coun- 
tries are Turkey, Kurdistan, Tripolitania, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwayt. The book is a 
history of events during the years following 
the close of World War II. 

Jon Kimche is well qualified for his task. 
He was Middle East correspondent for Reu- 
ters during the years in question. His exten- 
sive travels in the region and his wide 
knowledge of men and events enable him to 
speak with authority. The result is a well- 
documented book, filled with precise and de- 
tailed information, yet clearly organized and 
brilliantly written. Nevertheless, the book is 
not easy to read. Events have succeeded one 
another so rapidly in the Middle East that 
the effect is that of a turning kaleidoscope 
in which the elements are no sooner grouped 
into one pattern than they fall into an- 
other and dissimilar grouping. 

The larger elements of the design, how- 
ever, stand out clearly. They concern the 
three-fold failure of British policies in Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and Persia, with the founding 
of the Jewish state of Israel and the con- 
sequent conflict between Jew and Arab as 
the center of interest. 


Not objective and emotionless 

The book is by no means an objective 
and emotionless history. Written by a British 
subject, it takes England furiously to task 
for her many errors. The language is so bit- 
ter, the irony so searing, that it is a relief to 
realize that it is a Briton and not a for- 
eigner who is twisting the lion’s tail. As a 
single example, chapter three which opens 
with a survey of England’s rule over Egypt 
during the years between the world wars is 
éntitled, “Government by Insult.” Such a 
book by an American would have produced 
an international incident. 

Kimche attributes many of the failures of 
British policy to the inexperience of the 
leaders of the Labor Party during their six 
years of office. They were, in consequence, 
compelled to rely for information and advice 
on the British public servants in the field. 


Kimche pays high tribute to the latter—and 
also condemns them utterly. “Few countries 
have been blessed with such servants .. . 
they loved the: people among whom they 
worked . . . they had vision, imagination, 
and ability—and they failed in their allotted 
task.” They failed, he says, to understand 
the temper and the tenacity of the Jews in 
Palestine, they failed to understand the na- 
ture of the new spirit of nationalism among 
the Arab states and in Persia, and they 
failed to understand that Russia stood ready 
to take advantage of any sign of revolt in 
the Middle East against Western influences. 
A disturbing phenomenon 

Nationalism is the new and somewhat dis- 
turbing phenomenon which is the key to 
much of the recent history of the Middle 
East. It has, in general, two aspects. One is 
the attitude of suspicion, jealousy, and re- 
sentment toward foreigners, even those who 
have shown themselves to be friendly and 
disinterested. The other aspect is internal, a 
struggle between two social groups—the 
great mass of submerged peasantry and the 
small ruling class of wealthy landowners. 

Kimche claims that the economic condi- 
tion of the peasantry in the Arab states and 
in Persia is steadily becoming worse. It may 
be so. It is certainly true of Egypt where 
the phenomenal birth rate coupled with the 
rigid limitations of the area of arable land— 
a strip of rainless desert watered by a river 
—has produced an intolerable crowding of 
the population. But, with this exception, it is 
possible to argue that economic conditions 
in the Middle East have not changed 
greatly for the worse; the unrest is due to a 
non-materialistic factor. For the first time 
in history, the patient burden-bearer is be- 
ginning to realize that famine, pestilence, 
and the tyranny of overloads are not inevi- 
table factors of human life; that it may be 
possible to reverse the terms of the ancient 
proverb, “Man is fated, not free.” 

Kimche says that England has been 
gravely at fault in failing to recognize the 
desires of the people for a better way of 
life. And a chapter entitled “Reform or Rev- 
olution: America’s Opportunity,” he warns 
the United States that the only foundation 
on which an abiding relationship with Mid- 
dle East countries can be built is the policy 
of aiding the native populations to live in a 
manner worthy of the dignity of human be- 
ings. A beginning has been made with the 
magnificent undertaking known as “Point 
Four.” It is only a beginning, and already it 
is beset by dangers not the least of which 
is the danger that Point Four may be looked 
upon with suspicion as the advance guard 
of political and military aggrandizement. The 


people of the Middle East, like the ancient - 


Trojans, may have reason to fear the West- 
erners even when they come bearing gifts. 
BYRON P, SMITH 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Are you good company—to yourself? 


Recently I saw a copy of the autobiog- 
raphy of the late David Starr Jordan in which 
he had inscribed this sentence: The whole of 
your life must be spent in your own com- 
pany; only the educated man is good com- 
pany to himself. 

As to that, even educated men (and 
women) seldom find their own company com- 
pletely satisfactory at all times; nevertheless, 
most to be pitied are those individuals who 
are unable to enjoy being company to them- 
selves at any time. 

How well do we understand ourselves any- 
way? That query comes out of a book I’ve 
read recently: The Art of Human Relations 
(Hermitage Press) by Henry Clay Lindgren, 
professor of psychology, whom we may claim 
as “a Unitarian author.” This book has fur- 
nished material for many a “Sunday pulpit 
address,” and is highly recommended also as 
reading for the laity. It came to my atten- 
tion by reason of Professor Lindgren’s par- 
ticipation in our summer conference—and, 
later, a “Sunday pulpit address.” (N.B. That 
expression is my Own invention. ) 

Self-understanding is most important in 
“the art of human relations”; surprisingly 
enough, perhaps the most difficult part of 
this art. Because part of the book is keyed 
to stress human relations in the business 
world, the first chapter begins with an inter- 
view between the manager of a concern with 
a young woman whose failure as a depart- 
ment head was that she herself was so effi- 
cient that she had not developed patience and 
ways of helping those under her direction to 
learn. She did not understand herself any 
better than she did those about her. “We wish 
she would make a mistake sometime,” they 
had wailed. 


Warping or therapeutic 


The author considers “warping” and 
“therapeutic” experiences of our lives. 
Briefly, therapeutic experiences are those 
which aid us in becoming more mature, ef- 
fective, productive, and loving persons. Warp- 
ing experiences are responsible for irrational 
and immature thought and action; among 
these, and most prevalent, the author sug- 
gests, is “the emphasis on power and author- 
ity which so permeates our Western civiliza- 
tion.” “. . . Children grow up in an atmos- 
phere dominated by power and authority, 
which has the effect of making them feel 
weak, inferior, and inadequate. As they grow 
to adulthood . . . by becoming a part of the 
struggle for power, they produce the same 
kind of power-dominated atmosphere for 
their children. . . . The emphasis . . . ison 
conformity and dependence.” 

This emphasis on conformity is of course 
a warping factor in the development of per- 
sonality and self-understanding: “Man natu- 
rally wants to be accepted by his fellows; but 
modern man wants to be accepted by every- 
body. and therefore is afraid to deviate in 


4 


thinking, feeling, and acting from the cultural 
pattern.” 

Another of the warping effects is “the 
loneliness of modern life . . .”: “When our 
contacts with others are limited to only a 
small circle . . life becomes sterile and 
unrewarding. We are bored with ourselves 
and others are bored with us because we have 
forgotten how to communicate [and] have 
nothing to communicate. . . In order to 
grow, emotional maturity needs to be chal- 
lenged and stimulated by participation with 
others. . . . The hard fact of our existence 
is that alone, we are nobody; we have to re- 
late to others to be somebody.” 


Religion may prove to be either a warping 
or a therapeutic factor, depending upon the 
reasons for seeking religion; i.e., whether one 
wants to avoid responsibility and the neces- 
sity of thinking for one’s self, or rather “‘be- 
cause he feels that its acceptance and promo- 
tion of human values are a source of support 
and encouragement to him in his attempts 
to combat the effects of the power-oriented 
values of everyday life.” 


Other factors include the improvement in 
communication with both adults and chil- 
dren; and most especially “the development 
of an enlightened attitude toward children”: 
“Today we are much closer than we ever were 
before to accepting the fact that children are 
different from adults. . en Cheretishstill 
much room for growth here. . . . We have 
barely begun to adjust our curriculum to fit 
our growing understanding of how children 
learn and what children need to know.” 


In the Darwin Circle 


As an expression of self-understanding, 
you will find Period Piece (Norton) by Gwen 
Raverat, a granddaughter of Charles Darwin, 
good entertainment. Distinguished literary 
critics have praised this “affectionate, high- 
spirited account of life as it was lived in the 
Darwin Circle” (to quote Edward Weeks); 
“Her drawings, her delicious wit and judg- 
ment, give every incentive for turning these 
pages.” Mary Ellen Chase is “sorry for any- 
one who misses it.” J. Frank Dobie found it 
“simply delicious,” and James Hilton wants 
to re-read this “utterly charming” book 
“every now and again.” 


If you are a contemporary of the author, 
and especially a Britisher of that period, as 
child or adult, you most surely will enjoy 
Period Piece. Comparing my own contem- 
poraneous childhood with the author’s, I de- 
cided, to my satisfaction, that inasmuch as I 
could not have shared the life of the Darwin 
Circle, life in Boston at that period had cer- 
tain advantages—educational advantages, for 
girls who wanted to study Latin, anyway— 


‘ which made Cambridge, England, seem anti- 


quated. The catch (for me) is: Could I re- 
create a “period piece” so successfully? Fre- 
quently I was reminded of an older friend of 


those days who could entertain us with a 
most hilarious tale, created out of a very 
simple incident. I suspected Gwen Raverat 
of having similar genius, in the field of writ- 
ing. Here is an example of her wit: “The 
rules of propriety are supposed to have made 
life, very complicated in the last century, but 
in practice, I can’t say that I found nine- 
teenth-century decency harder to manage 


than twentieth-century indecency. In fact, I 


always find it easier to pretend to be shocked, 
when I am not shocked, than. to pretend not 
to be shocked when I am. So that, on the 
whole, I got on quite well in the ‘nineties.’ ” 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


One man’s view of 


the Kingdom of God 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD By John 

Bright. Nashville: Abingdon Cokesbury. 

Ve hyo 

What makes this $7,500 award-winning 
book worth reading is its presentation of 
Hebrew history, from the Exodus down to 
the time of Jesus. John Bright, who is pro- 
fessor of Old Testament in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Richmond, Virginia, has 
done a remarkable job of presenting this 
history in a very scholarly yet lively fashion. 
His handling of the prophets, and of He- 
brew thought in the several hundred years 
immediately preceding the time of Jesus is 
clear, concise, and accurate. This volume 
gives the flavor and temper of the Old Testa- 
ment as well as any I have seen. 

The announced topic fully emerges in the 
last third of the book, wherein Bright deals 
with Jesus and the early Christian Church, 
setting forth his own concept of the King- 
dom of God. He has carried his position for- 
ward as an historical concept from the early 
Hebrews down to the present time. But theol- 
ogy does not distort scholarship: Bright man- 
ages to leave his thesis to one side in his full 
and fair presentation of Hebrew history. Of 
special interest to some will be Bright’s re- 
view of the various eschatological theories 
which have been presented, from Albert 
Schweitzer’s “interim ethic,’ down through 
C. H. Dodd, who contends that the final 
Kingdom is fully present in the world to-day. 
Bright believes that there is both a present 
and a future aspect of the Kingdom of God. 
The Church represent the present Kingdom, 
and is awaiting the final Reign of God to 
come. Many will disagree with Bright’s view 
of the Kingdom of God, but this concept has 
long been an elusive one, and the book’s 
value does not depend upon Bright’s theologi- 
cal position. JAMES MADISON BARR, III 
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Report on Peron’s Argentina— 


key to a forgotten continent 


PERON’S ARGENTINA. By George 
I. Blanksten. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. $6.50. 


The moderator of a panel-discussion on 
“world affairs” recently summarized inter- 
national problems by continent: Europe, 
Asia, Africa, the USA, and, oh, yes—Eura- 
- sia, the Near-East. Interestingly enough he 
“forgot” Australia and South America in 
his summation. This function of our “for- 
getting” depends, I suppose, on the news- 
worthiness of a continent at the moment. 
Unfortunately reporters seldom get to a fire 
for their story until the roof has fallen in— 
certainly too late for any of us, reading the 
story, to help save the building. The head- 
lines from South America these days are 
few. This is especially interesting since, by 
United States standards, there is scarcely a 
single stable democratic government in 
Central or South America, and in several of 
them hardly a realistic third position with a 
chance of life between some kind of cleri- 
cal-fascism and Communism. 

Working hard at some possibly better al- 
ternative and probably with more chance of 
success than most is Juan Domingo Peron. 
At the other end of our hemisphere, Peron’s 
Argentina considers itself our chief com- 
petitor for leadership of the Central and 
South American states. Though frequently 
called a fascist of some variety or other, 
and with some justification, and sometimes 
labelled a “communist” in his own country, 
Peron and his political philosophy which he 
calls Justicialismo deserves much more 
study and greater appreciation before it is 
pigeonholed. 


Neither churchianity nor fascism 


George Blanksten has attempted the study 
during his years in Argentina, and in Pe- 
ron’s Argentina he gives us the best serious 
and comprehensive report of our “good 
neighbor” to the far south that has yet been 
written in the pages of one volume. The 
best-known facts about Peron are the worst 
ones: he is backed by the army, inhibits a 
free press and personal freedom, allows the 
Romanist church to dominate education, 
tortures or has tortured his enemies, etc. 
More interesting, though it confuses pure- 
principled thought and judgment, are some 
facts that are less publicized: Peron was 
elected to power “by the freest election ever 
held in Argentina”; he is held in power by 
a coalition of the Army and organized la- 
bor, with the Roman Catholic church a 
poor third in potency; there are real grounds 
in economic reform in the country to back 


him as leader of (not the blackshirts or the 


brownshirts or the silvershirts) but of the 
descamisados or shirtless ones; he has not 
capitulated to Roman Catholicism as is the 
case in several other countries south of us; 
he is consciously (if not conscientiously) 
striving for a way of governance and phi- 
losophy which will be neither the highflown 
idealism of traditional churchianity nor the 
materialism of the fascist, nor the individu- 
alism or “ragged and rugged” capitalism, nor 
yet the collectivism of Communism. 


Justicialismo evolved 


Peron practiced the art of government 
some years before he evolved a theory of 
it. But Justicialismo is a _ consciously- 
wrought attempt to avoid the excesses and 
evils seen in past and present time in ideal- 
ism, materialism, individualism, and collec- 


tivism. When any one or two or three of 
these dominate at the expense of the other, 
evil results. To keep these forces in con- 
flictful but dynamic balance is the problem 
of government. 

President Eisenhower’s personal emissary 
came back from South America with the 
classic understatement of the year. We are 
he says “misunderstood” by the peoples 
down there. Yes, to say the least we are. 
But I expect we are hardly less understood 
“down there” than we are abysmally ig- 
norant of them up here. In ten years or less, 
when roofs begin to fall in down there in 
the fires of social change I expect our head- 
line writers will remedy some of our ig- 
norance—too late again! The tensions of 
South America are in a real sense symbol- 
ized by and focussed in Argentina. Blank- 
sten’s book is an excellent primer for un- 
derstanding problems which in years just 
ahead will plague us—yes, they too we will 
shortly realize are part of the world prob- 
lem and even now are struggling for their 
own solution which in default of our in- 
terest, even, may not turn out to please us 
at all. 

JOSEPH BARTH 


Karl Jaspers on tragedy— 


“timely, original, sensitive”’ 


TRAGEDY IS NOT ENOUGH. By 
Karl Jaspers. With an introduction by 
Karl Deutsch. Beacon Press. $2.25 


Karl Jasper’s Tragedy Is Not Enough, 
excellently translated by Harald A. T. 
Reiche, Harry T. Moore, and Karl W. 
Deutsch, makes available for the first time 
in English a significant sample of the promi- 
nent German Existentialist’s major work 
Von der Wahrheit (1949). To the compe- 
tent introduction by the editor, Professor 
Karl W. Deutsch, there has been added by 
Harald Reiche helpful notes on text and 
translation, a good index, and not only a 
bibliography of the German thinker’s works 
but a short list of outstanding treatments of 
Existentialism and of tragedy. Nothing has 
been spared to make the little book a veri- 
table “Seed of Thought” in the series by 
that name edited by Professor Deutsch. A 
vote of thanks should go to the editors and 
translators and especially to the Beacon 
Press. Tragedy Is Not Enough should be 
listed among the “good works” of pub- 
lishing. 

Most timely in Professor Jaspers’ treat- 
ment of tragedy is his effort to protect the 
experience of tragedy from exploitation by 
a certain kind of metaphysician and the 
escapist variety of esthete. Tragedy “grows 
out of success itself.” Genuine tragic knowl- 
edge is no less than the admission that 
“even in his last and innermost strongholds 
of ostensible success and ostensible secu- 
rity, man is forsaken and abandoned to the 


bottomless.” Yet such knowledge is “open 
knowledge, well aware of its own igno- 
rance,” and loath to leap to the broadest 
practical, or aesthetic, or metaphysical con- 
clusions on the basis of what is, after all, 
an approach to “reality” valid only as long 
as it questions. Tragic knowledge loses its 
quality and validity when it hardens into 
a metaphysic of tragedy or a theology of 
grace. How far Professor Jaspers can drive 
his point here and keep his “tragic knowl- 
edge” as knowledge is, of course, the philo- 
sophical issue. Yet one feels that the in- 
stinct of the Existentialist is sound in its 
reaction against the posturing of a self- 
appointed élite of “tragic” individuals who 
use the world of politics to dramatize their 
tragic destiny 4 la Mussolini or a la Hitler. 
Equally sound is Professor Jaspers’ warning 
against the use of the tragic sense to cut 
men off from “the hopeless, meaningless, 
heart-rending, destitute, and helpless mis- 
ery” of their fellows who cry out for help 
in situations that permit of little aesthetic 
enhancement. “In the original vision, trag- 
edy and the release from it are linked to- 
gether.” Its background is an uncertainty 
capable of faith and unlimited love and 
hope. 

Professor Jasper’s view of tragedy is in 
part derived from a broad and sensitive 
reading of great literature and it commends 
itself especially to the ordinary lover of 
literature for the new accent given to dis- 
cussions of Greek tragedy, Shakespeare, 
Lessing and Hebbell. ANGELO P. BERTOCCI 
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OPEN FORUM 


CLC too exclusive— 
‘strike out bracket!’ 


To Register readers; 

. . [had great hopes for the Council of 
Liberal Churches, and must say that I am 
deeply perturbed by the bracket-byline “Uni- 
tarian-Universalist.” Yes, I am FOR Federal 
Union, and many of my friends can testify 
to that. I argued it in open church-meetings 
long before it became an official issue. But 
here, again, we are getting “exclusive.” It 
was my understanding and that of many like- 
minded souls, that The Council of Liberal 
Churches was to include ALL liberal churches 
that wanted to affiliate. There is a move afoot 
right here on the South Shore of Staten Is- 
land, to get some kind of a Liberal Church- 
Fellowship started. Many of us have dis- 
cussed it, and the idea is beginning to take 
root. BUT there are among us many devout 
believers, though they cannot accept intel- 
lectually the resurrection of the body, or 
other parts of the Apostolic and Nicene 
creeds. These people are Free Churchmen 
in the best sense of the word, and if they or- 
ganize a church, which GOD willing they will 
do, are they then to be forced to accept either 
the Universalist or the Unitarian label, in 
order to be able to join the Council of Lib- 
eral Churches?? 

By its very name, in brackets, we are de- 
stroying a great percentage of the probable 
usefulness of the new Council. Strike out that 
bracket, bring comprehensive Socinian and 
Arian literature to the many who are not at 
all ready for actual Unitarian or Universalist 
approaches, and thousands of good Christians 
outside the fold of the Nicene groups will 
flock to us. Stop that infernal exclusiveness!! 
—KNUT HALLE, Staten Island, N.Y. 


‘Checks and balances’ asked for 
A.U.A. integration 


To Register readers; 

At the General Conference of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in August, the 
Commission on Planning and Review recom- 
mended, as did its predecessors in 1951 and 
1949, the integration within the A.U.A. of 
our dozen or more presently autonomous 
denomination-wide organizations. This rec- 
ommendation was referred to the Denomi- 
national Planning Council where it is pre- 
sumably now under consideration. 

Along with the recommendation went an- 
other one recommending a constitutional 
limitation upon the length of time one man 
might serve as A. U. A. President. And a 
former Commission recommended that mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors be chosen in 
the districts they represent. These proposed 
checks have not yet been accepted. How, 
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then, can the question of integration be dis- 
cussed? I cannot imagine anyone suggesting 
anything so incongruous as putting our sun- 
dry denomination-wide agencies under the 
control of the A.U.A. as at present consti- 
tuted. 

One of the things we have to bear in mind 
is that, as stated in a Register editorial, major 
policy decisions within the A.U.A. are made 
by its Executive Committee. This committee, 
according to the new Year Book (1953-4), 
contains nine members with a majority of 
them belonging to only two churches. Also 
of special interest is a sentence on page 191 
in the Report of the Board of Directors 
which reads, “The usual appointments to 
committees and councils within the Associa- 
tion were made in May upon the nomination 
of the President.” 

I am not against the integrating of some 
denomination-wide agencies within the 
A.U.A., but it seems to me very obvious that 
this can never take place within the A.U.A. 
as at present constituted. However, I do not 
think it would be difficult to devise a demo- 
cratic constitution with sufficient “checks and 
balances” to make the proposed integration 
a matter for possible consideration.—REV. 
ROWLAND GRAY-SMITH, Hingham, Mass. 


High salaries won’t cure 
‘quackery’—ex posure needed 


To Register readers; 

In the Christian Register for October I 
read a criticism by Mr. Edward Darling of 
Quackery in the Public Schools, by Albert 
Lynd. 

I consider the book itself very timely and 
very wholesome. I think however, that Mr. 
Lynd is himself guilty of one piece of quack- 
ery: namely, the quackery of assuming that 
high salaries for teachers will attract people 
less susceptible to quackery. I too am in favor 
of fair salaries for teachers, but I cherish no 
illusion that high salaries will cure quackery 
in the schools any more than it has cured 
quackery in the fields of medicine, architec- 
ture, literature, politics and religion, in all of 
which we find quacks and frauds among the 
highest paid. 

In my judgment, the only remedy for 
quackery in every field is the remedy which 
Mr. Lynd is applying—exposure and ridi- 
cule. This job is a never-ending one in all 
fields. Under EDUCATION I have a big file 
of my own marked PIFFLE which I hope 
some day to use in a book. There’s plenty of 
room for many more such books in educa- 
tion and in every other important field of hu- 
man activity. 

Of course there is also and always plenty 
of room for books calling attention to the 
good things that are being done in education, 
and the things that ought to be done. I’m 


working on one of those too.—JENNIE M. 
TURNER, Middleton, Wisconsin. ; 
NOTE: Laughing an extremist out of cou 
is wholesome, all right. There are extremists 
and lunatic-fringers in Education as else- 
where; and nobody knows this—plus the 
identities of the extremists themselves—better 
than the education specialists in the field. But 
Lynd is an extremist himself. That was my 
point. EDWARD DARLING. 


In defense of the clergy— 
new weapons offered 


To Register readers: 

The editorial in the September issue of 
the Register entitled “Communists In The 
Clergy,” by a member of the board, is hardly 
a convincing defense of the clergy... . 

As the minister of a New England church, 
I thank God that if I were called upon to 
defend my brothers I should find more weap- 
ons in the arsenal of human rights and hu- 
man dignity than in irrational murmurings 
which could have been culled from a grade- 
C soap opera. - 

The Unitarian clergy has no apology to 
make! But if a defense is demanded, ask the 
inquisitors what Unitarian minister has yet 
been found guilty of conspiracy by our courts 
or even been indicted by a grand jury? Has 
not history found Unitarianism consistently 
in the vanguard for human rights, and the 
freedom of the individual? As spiritually free 
men, we do not need nor accept the dictates 
of external authority, whether fascist or com- 
munist. In fact, to do so would make us other 
than Unitarian. It is along these lines that 
a defense of the clergy should be based, if a 
defense is required. . . .—REV. BRANDOCH 
L. LOVELY, Carlisle, Mass. 


Less excuse for anxiety 


To the Register; 

I hope you may have space for correction 
of a rather obvious error in Mr. Fenn’s very 
fine editorial in the October issue. He con- 
cludes by referring to the “37 billion which 
we contribute.” The figure should be 37 mil- 
lion, but unfortunately many people think 
that either figure is an extravagance. It might 
be well to afford them less excuse for their 
anxieties.—H. TALBOT PEARSON, Boston. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Greater Sin 


Amid the public discussion and controversy which, at this 
writing, surround Attorney General Brownell’s charges with 
respect to the former administration’s handling of Harry 
Dexter White’s employment by the Government, far less 
than due attention has been given to the most ominous long- 
run aspect of the whole affair. This is the extent to which Mr. 
White’s reputation has been. dragged down before the public 
on the basis of allegations and evidence, concededly inad- 
missible in a court of law, which have been alluded to but 
not revealed. After death has silenced his own testimony, he 
is convicted of espionage in the minds of all but a small 
minority who withhold judgment, on the basis of accusations 
which high government officials have chosen to make. His 
fate is the potential fate of many another. 

As shocking as the police-state nature of the accusations 
themselves is the weakness of protest against them. Perhaps 
objections have been drowned out by political repercussions. 
More probably, however, we have become so accustomed to 
official sacrifice of fundamental human interests in the cru- 
sade against communism that it no longer occurs to most 
of us to question what goes on. Congressional committees, 
after all, have for some time proceeded in similar fashion, 
and Mr. White himself was publicly questioned before. Yet 
there is something newly menacing in the spectacle of the 
nation’s highest law officer, who on some occasions has given 
evidence of a feeling of responsibility and of sensitivity to 
what is at stake, finally wrecking the reputation of a former 
official on the basis of reports which were intended as con- 
fidential communications internal to the government*, the 
external use of which would ordinarily be serious misconduct. 

To ruin a reputation is not to convict of crime, and the 
privilege attaching to official utterances excludes the appli- 
cation of slander and libel laws even when the living are in- 
volved. Constitutional guaranties and legal protections are 
alike inoperative. Answering the inquiries of press corre- 
spondents over the radio recently, the counsel to the Senate 


[*Walter Lippmann wrote in mid-December: “Brownell, intending to hurt 
the Democrats, uncovered the right flank of the Eisenhower administration. 
Suddenly it appeared that Eisenhower, who is strong in his party only 
swhen he is stronger than his party, had been separated by Brownell’s 
extreme partisanship from the Eisenhower bi-partisan constituency. At 
that moment he was open and vulnerable to McCarthy’s offensive, which 
is a formidable effort to seize control of the powers of the President, and 
to reverse the foreign policy of the United States. A measure of how 
vulnerable Eisenhower had suddenly become can be had by noting that the 
Republican leader of the Senate, Mr. Knowland, gave his public support 
not to the President whose leadership was challenged, but to McCarthy. 

[““Why was the Brownell speech so damaging to Eisenhower’s political 
position? Because Brownell had carried partisanship beyond the point of 
no return: he had aggravated a party contest into party warfare. He did 
that when he drew upon the secret files of the F.B.I. He is the steward 
there in a solemn trust. Those files have never before been used as a 
stockpile of political ammunition in partisan politics. The use of this 
outlawed ammunition opened up the threatening prospect that the Eisen- 
hower administration would attempt to win elections and to keep itself 
in power by drawing its own selected material from the F.B.I. files; that 
it would use that material to argue that the Democrats as such cannot be 
trusted on the issue of loyalty. 

“Men do not, men cannot, and men will not collaborate when the 
political contest of the party is envenomed to the point where it becomes 
a war of political extermination. How can men of differing views and 
parties work together for national ends under the President’s leadership 
if they must wonder whether his Attorney General might be planning to 
pick a bullet from the secret files and to shoot them in the back? 

[“I have always thought highly of Mr. Brownell. But what he did was 
a truly terrible thing to do... 

[In the democracies that are foundering, and there are many of them, 
the underlying bonds have been ruptured which hold men together through 
all their differences in one community. The parties deny the good faith 

and loyalty of the opposition. Partisanship is a license to outlaw and ruin 

political opponents. When such a rupture of faith and confidence has oc- 
. democratic government and free institutions are no longer 

workable.’’] : 


Internal Security Subcommittee conceded that serious harm 
might result to individuals from committee publicity; but 
he justified this risk by reference to the danger from com- 
munism and gave assurance that a legislative sense of respon- 
sibility would guard against excesses. 

The result is that all government servants and others in 
schools, churches, and industrial plants whom officials could 
choose to attack must live in the knowledge that their 
fortunes and sacred honor, if not their lives, are guarded 
only by the self-restraint of legislative and executive officers. 
Our system is immeasurably weakened by this state of affairs 
which cuts to the vitals of our proclaimed respect for the 
individual. That respect, grounded in Western religion, has 
been translated elsewhere into operative guaranties against 
official abuse. We have no more vital task confronting us than 
to extend these guaranties to the context of the White affair. 
An aroused public opinion would be the first step. R.F.F. 


The Bully 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, speaking at the First Church 
in Boston recently, laid hold of a concept which will be of 
real service in America’s present war of ideas. He charac- 
terized the practices of certain noisy Congressmen as those 
of the “bully.” He clinched the point by showing that the for- 
eign policy they recommend, that of Senator McCarthy in 
particular, is that of the bully. It was a happy choice of 
words on the part of the Bishop. 

There are certain words in the “American” language which 
have a quality all their own. They rise from the experience of 
our people, and they represent in all their overtones the con- 
text of ideals in which they emerged. Fair play has been an 
American ideal since the pioneers first began hewing settle- 
ments out of the wilderness. It was the only basis upon which 
survival under these primitive conditions was possible. It 
worked in practice and it accorded completely with their 
Christian ideals. The counterpart of the American’s love of 
fair play is his hatred of the bully. 

As we have become more “civilized,” that is to say more 
sophisticated, and as the vast complex of urban life allows 
our relationships to become less and less personal, fair play 
has become less a virtue in the minds of many people than 
it once was. Unhappily an increasing number of people ap- 
pear to think it smart to get the better of their neighbors by 
craft and deception, by foul means rather than fair. 

Yet, with all this, the opprobrium that clings to the bully 
remains. He is despised in the school yard, ostracized from 
polite society, and universally banned from the world of 
sports. He is no longer tolerated in the home, either in the 
role of the authoritative husband or that of the hen-pecking 
wife. Modern business is replacing him with executives who 
have ceased to shout and have begun instead to listen. In in- 
ternational affairs, to the great satisfaction of men every- 
where, we have recently disposed of two particularly disagree- 
able examples of the bully, Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini. 

Why then do we tolerate men in American public life who 
are bullies in every sense of that ugly word? It is because they 
sometimes go after people we are glad to see attacked—the 
Communist conspirators in our midst. This is exactly what 
the barnyard bully does. He flexes his muscles by attacking 
a disagreeable boy no one cares to defend. But there are 
never enough of these to satisfy his pugnacity in the barn- 
yard. So he begins to pick on others less strong than he on 
the basis of any excuse he can think up. 

(Continued from page 21) 


UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


In the Long Run 


Shortly after the turn of the century, a British journalist, 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner, published a series of brief sketches of 
forty men and women then prominent in the political, lit- 
erary, and religious world. They ranged from King Edward 
VII to Mrs. Pankhurst, from Kier Hardie to Rudyard Kip- 
ling; and they still constitute excellent and entertaining read- 
ing. The title of the volume into which they were gathered 
from the columns of The Daily News is Prophets, Priests, 
and Kings, and my own copy of it belonged originally to 
Herbert Barnes, minister for many years of our church in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and one of the staunchest of the British 
friends of American Unitarians. 

About two-thirds through the book there are ten pages 


devoted to a brilliant portrait of a young British politician . 


whose name even then was known to many people in all parts 
of the world. Mr. Gardiner obviously admired the man, but 
had serious doubts as to his staying powers. At the age of 
thirty-four, he had already made a not inconsiderable mark 
for himself, but the question that gave pause to his admirer 
was “How will forty find him?—that fatal forty when the 
youth of roselight and romance has faded into the light of 
common day and the horizon of life has shrunk incalculably, 
and when the flagging spirit no longer answers to the spur of 
external things, but must find its motive and energy from 
within, or find them not at all.” 

This young politician had “courage and intellectual address, 
a mind acutely responsive to noble impulses, and a quick and 
apprehensive political instinct;” but the shrewd observer 
thought he also detected a “deficiency of high and abiding 
purpose” that did not bode well for the years when “the ex- 
hilaration of youth is gone, and the gallop of high spirits has 
run its course.” Time—and time alone—would tell. 

The name of the young man was—and is—Winston 
Churchill. 


There Are Giants 
It isn’t necessary to agree with all the views of the man who 


is now, at the age of seventy-nine, for a second time Prime 
§ 
c 


Minister of Great Britain, in order to recognize that he is one 
of the truly great men of modern times; and I am inclined to 
think, that his greatness is in large part due to the rare com- 
bination of youthful enthusiasm and the capacity to maintain 
his powers for what has proved to be a very long run. Back 
in 1908, thoughtful observers wondered whether he could 
keep the pace he had set for himself beyond the “fatal” age 
of forty. Today, on the verge of eighty, he has shown that he 
has more staying power than most men half his age. It is an 
almost incredible story—surely the most incredible true story 
of what the human spirit can achieve that the twentieth cen- 
tury can show. It is a story that will pass into legend, and 
the time will certainly come when sober-minded men will re- 
gard as “merely” legendary what you and I know to be 
plain fact. 

There is exhilaration in realizing that we are living in the 
same world with Winston Churchill. Not that you or I can 
expect to live as he has lived, but that the thought of his 
indomitable spirit can brace us to meet the test of the long 
run with more confidence. After all, we are human too; and 
what human nature is capable of doing has been demon- 
strated before our eyes. It is easy to say that there were giants 
in the distant past, and thus find a grain or two of comfort 
for our own pygmy stature; but when there is a giant actually 
living in the same world with us, then the comfort seems a 
little shoddy. We just have to stand a little straighter and look 
ahead to the time when “the flagging spirit no longer answers 
to the spur of external things” with more assurance that we 
shall “find its motive and energy from within.” What has been 
done, can be done again—on a much smaller scale, to be 
sure, but with something of the same high spirit. 


Both Young and Old 


Churches are like persons in their need for the combina- 
tion of youthful enthusiasm and rugged staying power; but 
the combination is easier to create in the case of an institu- 
tion than of an individual. Churches can lose the sense of 
youthful enthusiasm as they grow older, and certainly many 
of them do; but there are plenty of examples on the other 
side of the ledger—churches with, say, a hundred years of 
history to their credit that have never lost the eagerness and 
zestfulness of their early days. When a church is in the full 
course of active life, there is a continuing stream of young 
people coming into its membership; and, unless the older 
members are stupid enough to alienate the younger, there is 
a natural process of rejuvenation that will keep the church 
as an institution both young and old. The successive ministers 
of such a church have no more important duty than that of 
watchful oversight of this process. F. M. E. 


G. BROMLEY OXNAM, Bishop of the Methodist Church, Washington Area, and 
one of the presidents of the World Council of Churches, has been called “the most 
authentic voice of Protestantism in America today.” Widely known as an author and 
lecturer, Bishop Oxnam received national publicity last fall when he demanded and 
received a hearing before the Velde Committee. (See “ ‘Mr. Protestant’ and the 
Inquisitors,’ September Register.) The following article is adapted from a recent 


address in Boston’s First Church. 


The struggle for the mind of America 


“Germicidal” spotlight must be turned on 


demagogues, warns “Mr. Protestant” 


Today we are facing a struggle for 
the mind of man, a struggle waged by 
the fascists on one hand and the com- 
munists on the other. 

These totalitarians believe that the 
state has the right to declare a philoso- 
phy to which everybody who lives with- 
in the state must give assent. The totali- 
tarian believes that the state has a right 
to mobilize every impact upon the mind 
—school, press, church, radio—until at 
last the individual does accept that pre- 
determined philosophy. He holds that it 
is a matter of conformity or death. To 
him dissent is disloyalty; deviation is 
treachery. But think and let think is the 
practice of free men. 

As dictatorship crushes the opposition, 
democracy dignifies it. The dictator sur- 
rounds himself with yes-men, but the 
chosen leader of a free people seeks con- 
structive criticism. Demagoguery is con- 
tagious. Intellectual weaklings succumb 
quickly to it. They become enamored of 
power, and exercise it sadistically to si- 
lence criticism. 

Light is an effective germicide. Ameri- 
cans must turn the light upon the gutters 
from which emerge a leadership that, in 
the name of patriotism, would infect our 
people with the virus of the police state. 
The light must be turned upon men who 
would capitalize upon hysteria for politi- 
cal advantage, upon those coalitions of 
reaction that play upon the fears of hon- 
est men for purposes of monetary re- 
ward, and more important, upon the 
false ideas that are being enunciated by 
men unread in American history, unac- 
quainted with religious principle, and un- 
scrupulous in advocating practices that 
are in fact subversive of American 
tradition. 

Men who would have us abandon the 
“Good Neighbor” for the “Big Bully” 
policy in foreign affairs thereby disquelify 
themselves for responsible posts. The 
American has never been a Bully and 
refuses to be led in that direction. The 


President and the Secretary of State de- 


serve the full support of all Americans 
true to our best traditions when they re- 
pudiate once and for all Big Bully un- 
American policy that a highly vocal mi- 
nority bellows to the nation. 

The free mind in the free society, 
seeking the truth that frees, is essential 
to creativity and to the maintenance of 
liberty. The bookburners, the circulators 
of lists of so-called subversives, based up- 
on falsehood, the half-witted without 
ideas who would silence speakers and 
threaten representatives of the people, 
are termites destroying the very founda- 
tions of the free Republic. 


I believe that the Communist Party 
is a conspiracy. And I do believe that 
conspirators ought to be discovered and 
in the American way found guilty and 
punished. But some people are coming 
to think they are set apart to determine 
what Americanism means to all the peo- 
ple who live in the United States. 

Many people who discuss Marx have 
never read him. It is always interesting 


to me to find people in these days think- 
ing that some of our cherished Christian 
ideals are Marxist because some Marxist 
used them. It is a strange fact that be- 
cause of the spurious peace appeals such 
as the Stockholm peace petition, now 
that glorious term “peace” seems to be 
in bad company. When will the church 
people understand that we don’t intend 
to give the great Christian objectives to 
Marxists or Fascists or anybody else? We 
will keep them an¢ we intend to go on 
until they become real. There are some 
people who will be telling us that Moses 
read Marx, because he dared stand before 
a king and say, “Let my people go.” 
And Amos must have studied the Com- 
munist Manifesto; didn’t he say: “You 
sold the needy for a pair of shoes and the 
Lord God Jehovah will not revoke his 
punishment”? And if I may say so rever- 
ently, there are some who will even be 
thinking our blessed Lord was subver- 
sive. He talked about people who left 
undone the things they ought to have 
done. 

When we stand for equal rights and 
complete justice for all, we are not talk- 
ing because we read Marx; we are talking 
because we read Jesus. When we are de- 
manding a just and brotherly society and 
the facing of racial issues until a man has 
an opportunity to earn his living in terms 
of his capacity and character and not of 
his color, we are not talking in terms of 
some Marxian doctrine—we are speak- 
ing out of the prophets and Jesus. We 
need to make that clear. In the struggle 
for the mind of America, the mind is be- 
ing sought by fascists and communists. I 
would hope that Christianity would ex- 
press its principles because of their in- 
trinsic worth to people, and from expres- 
sion of those principles, we will move to 
the application of them. This, I believe, 
will mean the continuance of the free 
society and the free mind in that society. 


1500 HEARD THE BISHOP: Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam speaking December 13 in the 


First Church of Boston brought 1500 people for a standing-room-only service on “The 
Struggle for the Mind of America.” Before the service, a dinner was held for Protestant 
leaders. Here, left to right: Rev. Albert Buckner Coe, president of the Congregational 
Christian Conference of Massachusetts; Bishop Oxnam; Dr. Charles W. Taylor, dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School; and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the American 


Unitarian Association. 
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GEORGE D. STODDARD, new president of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, is a former moderator of the A.U.A. President of the University of Illinois from 
1946 until last July, Dr. Stoddard is, widely known for his work for UNESCO. His 
comments on religious liberalism, reprinted below, were part of address delivered at 
the installation of Rev. Straughan Gettier in Princeton, New Jersey. 


Why liberals are so scarce 


As each battle is won, a committed 


few take up new stations 


IT IS CHARACTERISTIC of the liberal 
not to be dogmatic. The liberal is given 
to thoughtful discussion. He avoids defi- 
nitions and dichotomies. Nevertheless, 
he likes to make clear his position on the 
main issues of the day. I refer, of course, 
to the religious liberal. Such a person 
need not be liberal in lesser matters. It 
is a part of his charm to resemble every- 
body else in most things—in dress, re- 
creation, companions and personal tastes. 
True, he is found in some occupations 
more often than in others. He holds 
solidly to free speech. He generally 
chooses not to be silent, whatever ex- 
pediency may dictate. 

Most of the liberals I know speak up. 
When they do so, contrary to popular 
opinion they are found to be basically 
optimistic. There is, I think, good reason 
for this confident state of mind that 
transcends personal events or current 
history. If we have learned anything from 
studies of lower animals and anything 
meaningful from the conscious and un- 
conscious drives of persons, it is that life 
itself is a vast propulsive force. We dis- 
cover that the faith of the liberal is a 
faith essential to survival. Everybody is 
born with this faith, but the liberal, more 
than.others, nourishes it throughout his 
life span. Born almost helpless and 
brought quickly into problem situations, 
the child sets out with vigor to conquer 
his surroundings. The child’s eagerness to 
get into contact, to try out newly found 
muscular and mental co-ordinations, to 
display emotion and exploit the feelings 
of others, to become, long before school 
age, a paragon of learning if not of vir- 
tue, is one of the wonders of the world. 
If he kept on at this rate of trying, ac- 
cepting, rejecting and integrating, and 
especially of testing persons and events 
in terms of original criteria, we should 
have a world full of liberals! Very likely 
liberalism would then lose some of its 
appeal, for one of the basic character- 
istics of a liberal is his scarcity. 


Pause for ground rules 


It may be well to pause now to indi- 
cate what I mean by the term liberal— 
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not to attempt a definition but only to 
lay down some ground rules. I like Al- 
fred McClung Lee’s description that ap- 
peared in the Christian Register a few 
years ago. Lee places his faith “in the 
general decency of man and in the power 
of human beings when they are inspired 
by ideals.” He spells it out in practical 
terms as follows: 

“1. Faith in man. 

“2. Awareness that superficialities are 
superficialities. 

“3. Rejection of authoritarianism, but 
not, of course, of democratically vested 
and controlled authority. 

“4, Faith in democracy in the home. 

“5. Acceptance or rejection of people 
on their personal merits. 

“6, Encouragement of democracy in 
education. 

“7. Work for democracy in govern- 
ment. 

“8. Support for organizations seeking 
to democratize business. 

“9. Promotion of scientific and demo- 
cratic principles in philosophy and re- 
ligion. 

“10. Rejection of the enervating fatal- 
ism some get from science; in other 
words, faith in a hope based upon 
knowledge.” 

Most mature-adults accept these prin- 
ciples to some degree. The liberal is dif- 
ferent from others only in being found 
near the end of a distribution curve. 
More closely than other men he lives in 
terms of these principles and will fight 
for them with uncommon courage. At 
the other end of the distribution curve, 
which is probably bell-shaped, we find 
the bigots. They too are scarce, for bigot, 
like liberal, is a comparative term. Lib- 
erals are scarce for the same reason that 
very tall or very short persons are scarce; 
they are scarce by definition. 

It is to be noted that the opposite of 
liberal is not conservative. By and large, 
conservatives draw as much on the liberal 
tradition as liberals do, but their relation 
to it is vicarious. Thus traditional reli- 
gions are conservative, yet Confucianism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Mohammedanism were at one time rev- 
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olutionary, fighting their way down 
through the centuries. Their success per- 
mitted later generations passively to ac- 
cept stiff doctrines and rituals, while the 
liberals took up their stations, as it were, 
on the fringes. 


A shift toward bigotry 


For our times the question is, Has the 
norm or standard of liberalism shifted to 
left or right? If there is a discernible shift 
toward bigotry, as I think there is, then 
the liberals of the last generation would 
be the radicals in this one. Do men boast 
now—as they did during the dramatic 
events of the 18th and 19th centuries—of 
their individuality, of free thinking, of a 
determination to stand up against author- 
ity should it become tyrannical? Are we 
afraid not only of our Robin Hoods but 
also of our Franklins and Jeffersons, of 
our Priestleys and Lincolns? 

Liberals are everywhere on the defen- 
sive. Many people are confused, intimi- 
dated, and fearful of the future. It is a 
future that demands irrevocably either 
world leadership by the United States or 
abdication to the world leadership of 
Russia. Why is there so much bungling 
on this issue? With the help of a majority 
in the United Nations, American leader- 
ship is worthy and responsible; it is in 
the liberal tradition. Our history is not 
without blemish, but nobody could be 
more critical of these mistakes than our- 
selves or more honestly bent upon pre- 
serving peace and justice among the na- 
tions. Our Communist adversaries, on 
the other hand, make a virtue of tyranny, 
as did the Fascists and Nazis. Utilizing 
fearful but rather well understood psy- 
chological techniques, the Communists 
persuade the persons most afflicted to feel 
benefited and free. The masters in this 
abominable system take everything from 
everybody, returning some of it, but de- 

(Continued on page 27) ; 


TRUMAN NELSON, long’an admirer of the American Transcendentalists, examines 
the volumes in Theodore Parker’s library and speculates on the way in which books 
shaped the clergyman’s life and personality. Author of Sin of the Prophet, a novel 
based on the life of Theodore Parker, Mr. Nelson prepared this essay for the Boston 
Public Library, custodian of the Parker collection, on its 100th birthday. 


Theodore Parker: his bricks were books 


Library reveals ‘building blocks’— 


of a great man and prophet 


In Thoreau’s Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac River, there is a striking 
paragraph about a farm owned by “one 
More of Bedford,” who contracted to 
furnish clay for the bricks of which the 
city of Lowell was made. Thoreau re- 
marks: It was worth the while to see the 
place where Lowell was dug out. 

In the Boston Public Library, now cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary, it is pos- 
sible to see, figuratively, the clay and the 
bricks of which Theodore Parker was 
dug out and built into a great American 
prophet. All of his books are there and 
he who touches them touches the man, 
for to Parker his books were his thews 
and limbs and he never gave counsel 
without bringing to the problem the lu- 
minosity shed by their wisdom. His mind 
was like a great lens for catching the 
light of the past and bringing it into focus 
with the breadth and intensity of the 
Mount Wilson telescope. 

His first-earned cash, sweated out of 
huckleberries picked in a hot Lexington 
pasture in July and footed to Boston to 
be sold, went for a Latin dictionary. He 
was twelve then, and the book is still ac- 
cessible at the Library one hundred and 
thirty years later. 

Theodore Parker’s love and need for 
books became decisive at every crossroad 
of his life. Too poor to become a regular 
student at Harvard he made arrange- 
ments to use the books at the college li- 
brary and studying on his own, without 
classroom instruction, managed to pass 
all examinations taken by the coeval 
classes at Cambridge and graduated with 
the substance if not the token of four 


_ years matriculation. He was denied a di- 


ploma because of lack of means to pay 


for his “tuition” fees. 


‘Rural obscurity’ preferred 


He entered Harvard Divinity School as 
a paying or legitimate student, and when 
he graduated he was still orthodox enough 
to draw offers from several pulpits 
throughout the state. He had a hard 
earned reputation for enormous scholar- 
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ship, having mastered over twenty lan- 
guages in which he had read, among 
other things, the original commentaries 
of all the fathers of the church. He chose 
a small and poorly-paying parish in West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, to be settled 
over because he felt that its rural obscur- 
ity would allow him to put in twelve 
hours of reading a day, and it was “close 
to the library in Cambridge.” He meant 
it was only twenty miles to walk, to and 
fro. 

But just about this time the intellectual 
deeps of New England were being riven 
and broken up by an influx of books from 
Europe. Conservatives wailed that the 
drippings of every foreign kitchen. were 
being deposited on the wharves of Bos- 
ton and then sold at the bookshop of 
Elizabeth Peabody in West Street. French 
and German rationalists and worse— 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Constant, Hegel, 
Feuerbach, Strauss . . . Englishmen of 
Carlyle’s stamp, Shelley, Byron and 
Coleridge . . . sceptics, atheists, socialist, 
sex reformers sent 
pamphlets on which the ink was scarcely 
dry and which seemed corrosive enough 
to rot away the very fabric of the stern 
puritan heritage. Emerson, in his old age, 
thinking back on these vibrant and fer- 
menting years claimed that “the young 
men were born with knives in their brains, 
a tendency to introversion, self-dissection 
and anatomizing of motives . . . with 
necks of unspeakable tenderness, wincing 
at a hair. They rebelled against theologi- 
cal as against political dogma; against 
meditation, or saints, or any nobility in 
the unseen.” 


He sniffed and empathized 


Parker bought or borrowed most of 
these books. He not only steeped himself 
in the philosophical flux, but he sniffed 
headily at the literary passions of Goethe 
and Byron, and empathized with George 
Sand, a somewhat amoral lady, and with 
her Teutonic sister of unorthodox, if not 
easy, virtue, Bettina, the mistress of 
Goethe. He attended meetings of the so- 
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called ‘““Transcendental Club.” (The word 
“transcendental” was defined offhand by 
Emerson as a “Saturnalia of Faith.” And 
“saturnalia” is defined on hand by Web- 
ster as “a period of unrestrained license 
and merriment for all classes, extending 
even to slaves.” ) 

While at West Roxbury Parker spent 
considerable time at nearby Brook Farm 
in the intellectually rich and genial com- 
panionship of George Ripley. Ripley had 
a small but first-rate library which was 
considered part of the Farm apparatus. 
However, when the Farm had to commit 
the deadly New England sin of spending 
its principal to keep alive, the Library 
was put up for sale and Parker acquired 
it. A 
Shortly before he went to West Rox- 
bury, Parker had the good fortune to 
marry an extremely comely and wealthy 
girl. He was very happy there for a while, 
building up his library in a modest way; 
studying up and trying out monstrous 
heresies on his farmer congregation who 
did not always follow his trail blazing: 
“none calling him to account, therefor, 
but men’s faces looking like fires newly 
stirred thereat.” 

He began writing for the famous organ 
of the Transcendentalists, the Dial and 
thought he could remain anchored for life 
in his West Roxbury patmos, reaching 
the larger world through writing for the 
intellectual journals of the day. 


Should he trim his sails? 


Parker did not go as far as Ripley in 
social experimentation but mentally he 
outreached him. In his famous South Bos- 
ton Sermon, he offended other preachers 
by its title alone: “The Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity.” Very few pro- 
fessional practitioners were willing to ad- 
mit that there was anything transient 
therein. He soon found that his planned 
career of writing was withering on its 
stem. He was faced with the problem of 
whether to leave the church, as Ripley, 
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Reviled and hated, he won one of world’s greatest congregations 


Emerson, John Sullivan Dwight and 
others afflicted with this passionate Mil- 
tonic flux, had done, or trim his sails to a 
more temperate breeze and tide. He took 
a trip to Europe to think it over and 
came back more of an heretic than before. 

His library was like a heavy hand at 
his back, pushing him on. The more he 
read the more he wanted to speak and 
the deeper he read the less of a chance 
he had to be heard. He was a Yankee 
and wanted usable things. His library 
was not a rich man’s plaything, got to- 
gether by the shrewdness of agents with 
an eye on rising values. He had to digest 
his books and then communicate them in 
order to get the good out of them. He 
felt that he was being penned up like a 
roaring bull in the little church at West 
Roxbury with its congregation of one 
hundred and four, demanding a sermon 
apiece in the economy of the year. He 
was finally given a chance to be heard in 
Boston for a season or two. Not in a 
regular church; but in a theatre, occu- 
pationally free on Sunday morning. There 
were others about, of course, affected by 
the same intellectual currents as he was 
and they needed a spokesman. Emerson 
said, “those came to him who found 
themselves expressed by him.” Before 
long he had the largest congregation in 
Boston, and one of the largest of its kind 
in the world; numbering over three thou- 
sand people. 

With this vast, shifting, hungry crowd 
demanding meat every Sunday so that 
they could walk in the strength of their 
convictions for the rest of the week, he 
had to forage through mountains of books 
for sustenance, This was not the kind of 
congregation who came to doze and show 
off finery. They read newspapers before 
he began to preach and opened them 
again if he got dull. This was not the 
most pious and devout of congregations, 
but it was a church of believers . . . who 
would sit week after week under preach- 
ing that was called infidel and treason- 
able, ready to defend their faith and their 
pastor with their lives. 


‘The books to prove it’ 


He told them that astronomy had de- 
stroyed the idea of a local heaven; that 
geology had done away with the whim of 
a six day creation and a local hell; that 
biology made death natural instead of 
penal; that anthropology denied the de- 
scent of man from a single pair. Psy- 
chology explained visions and ecstasies 
without resort to the miraculous. Com- 
parative religion showed that Christian- 
ity was only one of the many forms in 
which there exists a history of inspira- 
tion, revelation and scripture. He said he 
had the books to prove it and invited 
them to his home on Exeter Place to 
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read it for themselves. 

This is not to say that Parker became a 
sceptic. The more he read, the more con- 
vinced he was that man was perfectible, 
that God was infinite in His kindness, and 
that the immense mass of learning avail- 
able to man was a great reservoir of 
democracy allowing each to choose, ab- 
sorb and defend his own particular right 
of private judgment. He became so con- 
vinced of the spiritual faculties of man 
that he even collected books on the oc- 
cult—sleep-walking, visions, prophecies, 
witchcraft, magic, devils, werewolves. He 
put into his collection the avowedly spuri- 
ous books, the Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha of the 
New, the fantasies of the Neoplatonists 
and the Gnostics. 

Theodore Parker collected and dispersed 
in eloquent sermons, the facts of poverty, 
drunkenness, prostitution and crime and 
tried to show their cause, effect and mode 
of cure. He became a spearhead of the 
assault against human bondage, a member 
of the peerless anti-slavery triumvirate 
along with Garrison and Phillips. He sub- 
scribed to some of the southern papers 
in order to find book bargains and saw 
instead the sales of men away from 
their wives and mothers from their chil- 
dren. Boston could not contain ears 
enough for all he knew, so he lectured 
around the country eighty or a hundred 
times a year at fifty dollars a lecture and 
bought books with the money. Shelves, 
made with his own hands, nested his 
study walls and began creeping linear feet 
over the whole house. The books oozed 
down the stairs, their brown spines 
spreading like some rich, pungent gravy. 

As a result of his abolitionist preach- 
ings and action Parker became, politically 
at least, one of the most hated and re- 
viled men of his time. But in the com- 
munity of scholars his place was secure. 
Even his worst enemies admitted that he 
was of pre-eminence and that he never 
scamped his learning or judgment to point 
a partisan moral or inference. Some very 
competent people have declared that he 
was the best all-round intellect the coun- 
try has produced. 


In Rome, a sign 


Even Parker’s last journey, the one of 
uncertain duration, was dominated by 
books. The doctors ordered him to Swit- 
zerland for the summer to rest his lungs 
and then to Egypt for the sun in the 
winter. But there was still a book he 
wanted and had been seeking for years. 
It was a discourse on the Existence of 
God, by a Dutchman named Nieuwendt. 
He thought he might be able to find it in 
Rome and he insisted on going there, de- 
spite that city’s swampy miasma and driz- 
zle. He found a copy one day in a dirty 
bookstall, and he took it for a sign that 


he would live, and that he would have the 
precious years he had planned on to use 
up and pass on all the inchoate promise 
of his library. He should have known 
better than to believe in signs. ~ 

Theodore Parker died in Florence, 
Italy, and a cold sea separated his bones 
from the land he loved. He was a man 
built for use. He left his bones in Italy 
but his brain or, at any rate, the books 
by which it was nourished. stayed intact 
in Boston. 

There are many libraries that can boast 
of collections given them by great mer- 
chants, great bankers or the fortunate 
heirs of great accumulated wealth. Few 
that can say, “this is the gift, the remains, 
the sacred trust of a great MAN.” 


WHAT COLOR 
IS TYRANNY? 


On all sides we are told today that the 
color of tyranny is red, the color of Russian 
Communism. There is no doubt whatever 
about the tyranny of the present ruling re- 
gime in Russia, But it does not follow that 
the color of tyranny must be red. 

What was the color of tyranny in pre- 
war Italy? It was black—as black as Musso- 
lini’s Black Shirts. What was the color of 
tyranny in pre-war Germany? It was brown 
—as brown as the shirts of Hitler’s thugs. 
What was the color of tyranny in China’s 
Revolution? It was blue—as blue as the blood 
that paved the way for the Communist 
Blue Shirts of Chiang’s secret police. What 
is the color of tyranny in South Africa to- 
day? It is white—as white as the skins of the 
followers of Mr. Malan who upholds the 
arbitrary and brutal power of the white 
minority over the Negro-Indian majority. 
What is the color of tyranny in Georgia 
at this moment? It too is white—as white 
as the sheets and hoods of the night riding 
and cross-burning Ku Klux Klan that still 
represents the attitudes of its dominant 
citizens. And what is the color of tyranny 
in Spain? It is red—but not the red of Rus- 
sian Communism. It is the red of a Cardi- 
nal’s cloak. We have all read how the Vati- 
can itself has lent strength to the position 
of Roman Catholic Cardinal’s affirming 
the propriety of exterminating Protestant 
influence in Spain. . . . What is the color of 
tyranny? It is all colors. Not just communism 
but tyranny is our enemy. Let us resist it 
in all its forms. Let us never approve the 
methods or goals of one tyrant because he 
fights another. ‘ 

STRAUGHAN L. GETTIER 
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F. S. C. NORTHROP, Sterling Professor of philosophy and law at Yale, is often 
referred to as one of the world’s leading philosophers. A graduate of Beloit College, 
_ Yale and Harvard graduate schools, Dr. Northrop has been working since 1947 in 
the field of anthropological philosophy under a grant from the Wenner Fund in 1923. 
He is author of The Meeting of East and West, now in its eighth printing, and The 
Taming of the Nations. Professor Northrop delivered the lecture at the second annual 
Colloquium on the Nature of Man at Unitarianism’s “May Meetings” last year. He 
just prepared a completely revised version for publication in The Register. 


A new approach to human nature 


Insights of cultural anthropology and sociology 


outlined for general reader by world scholar 


Man’s knowledge of himself is para- 
doxical. He knows himself directly, yet 
nothing is more difficult for him to know. 

Recent psychology has emphasized the 
importance of the unconscious portion of 
ourselves. From psychoanalysis we have 
learned the value, if we would know our- 
selves, of bringing our dream life and the 
vast portion of ourselves that goes on un- 
consciously and automatically into the 
center of consciousness. Nevertheless this 
supplementation of introspective con- 
scious psychology with the psychoanalytic 
psychology of the unconscious does not 
take us to the truest and fullest nature of 
ourselves. 


In the last few decades there has been 
a new approach to human nature which 
has not received the attention which it 
deserves. It aims to know man by shifting 
the focus, but not the whole, of attention 
away from both the conscious and the 
unconscious self to the objective cultural 
artifacts which are the creations of every 
self. This has the advantage not merely 
of a gain in scientific objectivity but also 
of forcing our knowledge of man to face 
and comprise every objective manifesta- 
tion of man’s creative capacities. This is 
why, although objective, it throws, per- 
haps, even more light on the subjective 
nature of man than does a direct study 
of subjective man himself. 


I refer, of course, to cultural sociology 
and cultural anthropology. Culture, let it 
be recalled, is the part of our experience 
that is the creation of men. The meth- 
odological assumption, therefore, of this 
approach to the nature of men is “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ 

This counsel is as sound scientifically 
as it is wise morally. Whereas we cannot 
put ourselves in front of ourselves where 
we can study them without distorting 
what they are in the very act of looking 
at them, we do have the fruits of the 
creative activities of men before us in an 
objective form in which they can be 
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studied without distortion. In the fore- 
going analysis as well as in the title of 
our inquiry, cultural sociology will be 
treated as cultural anthropology, omitting 
the differences between these two sci- 
ences. 


Two types of causality 

The first light which cultural anthro- 
pology throws on human nature appears 
when we examine any specific culture and 
ask the following question: What is the 
difference between a cultural system and 
a system in natural science? One of the 
first scientists to provide the clue to the 
answer is Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin 
of the Department of Sociology at Har- 
vard University. He has pointed out that 
the difference between the unity or inte- 
gration of a cultural system and that of a 
system in inorganic nature centers in the 
difference between the two types of 
causality governing the systems. Whereas 
the systems of inorganic nature have their 
unity and changes through time deter- 
mined by mechanical causality, cultural 
systems are governed by what Professor 
Sorokin terms “logico- oaiee al caus- 
ality.? 

Let us consider mechanical causation 
first. An isolated system is known to be 
governed by mechanical causation if it is 
possible to specify a theoretically con- 
structed, deductively formulated scien- 
tific theory, empirically verified for the 
system, which is such that when the inde- 
pendent variables of the theory, defining 
the state of a system at a given present 
time, t,, are determined empirically, the 
mathematically expressed laws of the the- 
ory permit one to calculate their em- 
pirically verifiable values for the system 
at any later time, t,. Our own planetary 
system as conceptualized by Newton’s ex- 
perimentally verified mechanics is an il- 
lustration. The basic laws of Newton’s 
mechanics and his law of inverse squares 
2 Sorokin, Pitirim A., Society, Culture gaa Person- 

ality, Becker} and Bros. -» New York, 1947, pp. 145- 
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define the unity and integration of the 
system. The two independent variables in 
these laws—the positions and the mo- 
menta of all the masses in the system— 
when found empirically, define the state 
of the system at the time they are de- 
termined. Given the empirical determina- 
tion of the positions and momenta of the 
masses in our planetary system at a given 
time, t,, and assuming the foregoing con- 
ditions to have been met, Newton’s law 
enables one to calculate the positions and 
momenta of all the masses in the system 
at any later time, t,. 


Consider now a cultural system gov- 
erned by logico-meaningful causality. Let 
us begin with an illustration. If one in- 
troduces American law into an Anglo- 
American culture, such as that of Great 
Britain, the United States, New Zealand 
or Australia, the law is effective. When, 
however, President Chiang Kai-shek in- 
troduced this same type of law into his 
Confucian Chinese culture a few decades 
ago, the result, as one of his own fol- 
lowers, Chiang Monlin, has shown, was 
not merely failure but also demoraliza- 
tion and corruption.® 


Why this difference in the results of the 
introduction of a common stimulus into 
two different cultures? Chiang Monlin 
has given the answer. The writer’s own 
investigations have confirmed his answer 
in the case of other cultures. The an- 
swer is that Anglo-American law pre- 
supposes for its effectiveness a certain 
way of thinking about themselves, their 
relations to one another and to nature, 
upon the part of any people to whom 
this law is applied. The ways of thinking 
about themselves and their universe 
which are necessary for the effectiveness 
of Anglo-American law are present in an 
Anglo-American culture. They are not 
present in traditional Confucian Chinese 
culture. 


8 Chiang Monlin, Tides From the West, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1947. See also Chapter 
VII in my Taming of the Nations, Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1952. 
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Sorokin’s discovery—confirmed by Kluckhohn’s studies of Navahos 


The stimuli are the same 


The human beings in the two cultures 
have the same kind of nervous systems. 
The stimuli striking the sensory end or- 
gans of these nervous systems are also 
approximately the same. What is differ- 
ent in the two cases are the concepts 
used by the people of the two cultures to 
describe, unify, integrate and anticipate 
the approximately common stimuli strik- 
ing their similar nervous systems. In short 
two cultures differ not so much because 
of the facts of experience or the struc- 
tures of the nervous systems of their peo- 
ples but because of the different concepts 
they use to classify, describe and inte- 
grate the otherwise common facts. 

Now concepts, by their very nature and 
definition, introduce meanings. It follows, 
therefore, that the unity and causality of 
a cultural system, unlike that of an in- 
organic system in nature, will depend 
upon and be a function of meanings. In 
other words the causality of cultural sys- 
tems is logico-meaningful. This was Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s very important discovery 
and insight. 


White man’s concepts a handicap 


The cultural anthropologist, Professor 
Clyde Kluckhohn, came upon the same 
fact quite independently in a different and 
perhaps more concrete way.’ He has 
made it one of the major concerns of 
his life to study at first hand the Navaho 
Indians of our own Southwest. After 
many years of observation of them and 
lengthy periods of life with them, during 
which he supposed that he had come 
thoroughly to know and understand them, 
he awoke one day to the realization that 
for all his objective knowledge, he had 
not been understanding them. The trou- 
ble he found was that, although the 
sensed data which he observed were ob- 
jective, the concepts which he used to 
describe, integrate and understand his 
objective sensed impressions were in con- 
siderable part his own rather than those 
of the Navaho. He saw, therefore, that 
objective knowledge of this culture and 
its people required that he conceptualize 
what he observed in the concepts used by 
the Navaho themselves rather than in 
the concepts of some white man’s school 
of social science. When he proceeded, 
therefore, to discover the Navaho way 
of describing, integrating and evaluating 
the raw facts of their experience he found 
himself confronted with a unique philos- 
ophy. Moreover, when one then looked 
at Navaho institutions and behavior from 
the standpoint of this philosophy, a novel, 


*Northrop, ed., Ideological Differences and World 
Order (hereafter referred to as ID&WO), Xale 
University Press, New Haven, 1949, Ch. XVII 
“The Philosophy of the Navaho Indians.” 
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explicit set of moral and legal norms for 
settling disputes appeared and facts in 
their behavior, which previously had 
seemed to lack meaning or to be even 
inconsistent with other facts in their be- 
havior, immediately took on meaning 
and consistency. 

Also, when this Navaho philosophy and 
morality were compared with the moral- 
ity and legal norms of the white culture 
of the United States, contradictions ap- 
peared. Just as the philosophy of the Na- 
vaho is not that of the white man, so 
the ethical and legal norms for resolving 
disputes between the two peoples are 
different. Immediately it became evident 
why behavior with respect to the Indians 
upon the part of the white man’s courts 
and officials, which seemed very idealistic 
from the white man’s standpoint, was de- 
moralizing for the Navaho. 


Not logical inconsistencies 


Another illustration from anthropology 
confirms this conclusion. A very famous 
French anthropologist, Lévy-Bruhl, pro- 
posed the thesis at one time that there 
was a fundamental difference between the 
people of primitive cultures and those of 
our modern Western social groups. This 
difference he thought was that primitive 
peoples are not troubled by fallacious 
arguments or logical inconsistencies in 
their thinking, whereas the modern so- 
phisticated Frenchman is. Before he died, 
even Lévy-Bruhl rejected this thesis. No 
anthropologist today puts any credence 
in it. The reason is that the lack of con- 
sistency has been found to have its basis 
in conceptualizing the facts of a culture 
not one’s own in terms that are foreign 
to that culture. Further investigation of 
the culture shows that when one stays 
with it long enough to discover the men- 
tality of the people in the culture, then 
everything they do has as much consist- 
ency and meaningfulness from the stand- 
point of their mentality as what we do 
has for us. 

In fact there does not seem to be a 
scientific definition of the unity of a cul- 
ture other than the conceptual one. Con- 
sider a small village in India made up of 
Muslims and Hindus who have lived side 
by side for centuries. Why must one say, 
if one speaks of elementary cultures, that 
there are two cultures rather than one in 
this village? The answer is that the Hin- 
dus in the village describe the facts of 
their behavior and experience in terms 
of the concepts and values of Hindu phi- 
losophy, religion and morality whereas 
the Muslims conceptualize the same facts 
from the standpoint of the philosophy and 
mentality of Islam. One other fact be- 
comes clear. It is only as different men 
use the same basic common concepts for 


describing, integrating and anticipating 
the facts of their experience that they 
have a common culture. 


” 


Facts are not the essence 


The implications of these findings of 
cultural sociology, cultural anthropology 
and the comparative philosophy of the 
world’s cultures for our understanding of 
our own selves are tremendous. It be- 
comes evident that each one of us is very 
much more than a physical body moving 
around in space and time, subject to the 
natural laws of physical and biological 
science. To be sure, if we fall off a cliff, 
we fall according to exactly the same 
laws of gravity as does a stone. More- 
over each one of us is very much more 
than the Humean sequence of perpetually 
perishing sensations, images and _ atter- 
images which introspective psychology ex- 
hibits and which psychoanalytic tech- 
niques bring into the center of conscious- 
ness. Any person is all these things— 
physical, neurological, introspective and 
psychoanalytic. But we are far more than 
this. In fact neither any one nor all of 
these four factors in our nature give our 
essence. For what distinguishes man 
from any other system in the universe 
is not so much the facts—physical, neuro- 
logical, introspective and psychoanalytic 
—making up his nature but his capacity 
to conceptualize these facts. It is because 
different men and different groups of men 
conceptualize the facts of their own na- 
ture and the nature of all things in dif- 
ferent ways that there are different cul- 
tures. Men alone have the capacity to 
conceptualize and symbolize what the rest 
of the universe is and to have their 
objective physical behavior guided by 
such conceptual and symbolic factors. 


To achieve ‘the whole man’ 


This does not mean that behavior is 
purely rationalistic. Only that part of 
behavior is rationalistic which is guided 
by concepts that refer to the purely ra- 
tional factors in human nature. But con- 
cepts can refer to any factors—rational 
and non-rational—alike. There is nothing 
rational about a stone, yet the concept of 
mass in mathematical physics embraces 
stones. There is nothing logically and 
mathematically rational about an intro- 
spected pain or a sudden burst of pas- 
sionate rage. Yet the very concepts—pain, 
passion and rage—refer none the less to 
these non-rationalistic items. Thus, inso- 
far as our behavior is a function of a 
philosophy rooted in the emotional, the 
passionate, the unconsciously material and 
mechanical as well as in the logical and 
the mathematical, the behavior and cul- 
ture of a people can express the irra- 
tional as well as the rational. In fact a 


The mental roadblock between democrats and communists 


comparative study of the philosophy of 
the diverse cultures of the world,° as ex- 
hibited in comparative philosophical an- 
thropology, forces one to the conclusion 
that a whole man and a full, complete 
scientific account of human nature can 
be achieved only by a religion, a philoso- 
phy, a science and a culture which in 
its basic mentality is rich enough to de- 
scribe, integrate and give meaning to the 
physical, the neurological, the introspec- 
tive, the psychoanalytical, the intuitive 
and the emotional as well as the logical, 
mathematical and more technically ra- 
tionalistic factors in human nature and 
in total experience. 

This crucial and essential role of mean- 
ings and symbols and philosophy in hu- 
man nature, experience and _ behavior 
takes one not merely to the essence of 
human nature, but also to the heart of 
the moral life. Before any stimulus strik- 
ing an end organ of the human nervous 
system is allowed to, express itself in mo- 
tor behavior, it has to fit itself into and 
pass the censorship of the system of sym- 
bolic representatives of past stimuli, 
which are trapped in the cortex of the 
human nervous system. Thus every hu- 
man response is a function not merely of 
the stimulus of the moment, but of the 
trapped representatives of past stimuli. 
What is this but conscience? 


Symbols are trapped 


What seems to be happening is some- 
thing like this. The end organs of every 
human nervous system are being continu- 
ously bombarded by stimuli. These stimuli 
are the effects upon the human individual 
of all the facts of his experience. If there 
were no way of retaining symbolic repre- 
sentatives of past facts, or integrating the 
countless number of present stimuli strik- 
ing one’s nervous system at any given 
moment of time, human beings would be 
knocked this way and that and torn to 
pieces in almost an infinite number of 
diverse and conflicting motor responses. 
It appears, therefore, that in part con- 
sciously but probably in major part un- 
consciously, the cortex traps certain 
representatives of particular stimuli which 
seem to provide the key to ail the others. 

Put in terms of the methods of logic 
and scientific procedure this means that 
certain factors in experience are taken as 
being more basic than others because 
the latter can be defined in terms of the 
former. This suggests that the difference 
between one culture and another and be- 
tween two men guided by different legal 
and moral principles centers in which fac- 
tors in experience are taken consciously 


5 Northrop, The Meeting oi East and West, Mac- 
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and unconsciously as the more elementary 
and basic ones. Scientific method is the 
art of making this total unconscious proc- 
ess a systematic and conscious one. 

But what is a set of primitive or basic 
concepts? The name given by tradition to 
the basic concepts of experience is phi- 
losophy. Since the foregoing considera- 
tions from cultural sociology and cultural 
anthropology indicate that the unity of a 
culture centers in the basic concepts 
used by its people to describe, integrate 
and anticipate the facts of their experi- 
ence, it follows that every particular cul- 
ture is the fruition of a particular philoso- 
phy. It follows also that the essence of 
man both scientifically and spiritually is 
that he is a walking philosophy and that 
the cause of the unity of a culture is the 
philosophy which its people hold in com- 
mon. In short, scientific anthropology is 
philosophical anthropology. 


Unlike the moon and tide 


The reason why inorganic systems, like 
our solar system, are governed by me- 
chanical causation rather than by logico- 
meaningful causality now becomes clear. 
The behavior of the individual masses in 
inorganic systems is not the result of any 
concepts they use to conceptualize their 
behavior. What makes a human being 
unique is that he can respond not merely 
to stimuli, after the manner of the tides 
of the ocean responding to the pull of 
the moon’s gravitation, but also to the 
way in which he conceptualizes these and 
all other stimuli. 

Communism is one of the best exam- 
ples of this. The difference between the 
Communist Russian and the rest of us is 
fundamentally not a difference in the 
stimuli hitting our respective bodies. The 
difference centers, instead, in the fact 
that they use Marx, Lenin, Stalin and 
Malenkov’s set of concepts for concep- 
tualizing these stimuli and we use Bacon, 
Locke, Newton, Jefferson, Franklin and 
Lincoln’s. Where cultural differences oc- 
cur, the philosophy of one of us is dif- 
ferent from the philosophy of another. 
As Professor Kluckhohn has shown, the 
natural and moral philosophy of the Nay- 
aho are different from that of the peo- 
ple making up the so-called white culture 
of the United States. 

We referred above to the capacity of 
the neural cortex to trap present, persist- 
ing representatives of past facts or 
stimuli. It will be well to refer to certain 
developments in contemporary neural 
physiology which make this reference 
more explicit. The crucial facts and the- 
ories have been revealed and constructed 
by several men of whom Dr. Lorente de 
No, Professors Rosenblueth, Wiener and 
Bigelow and Doctors Warren McCulloch 


and Walter Pitts are the most important.® 
These men, among others, have come 
upon the very significant fact that the 
neural paths in the human nervous sys- 
tem, leading from the sensory neuron to 
the motor neuron which produces the be- 
havioral muscular response, need not be 
linear in character. They can also be or- 
dered in a circle with these circles con- 
nected to form units of circles in a 
hierarchy. 

Were the neural connections solely 
linear, once a sensory neuron had fired 
the intervening cortical neurons and the 
latter in turn had fired the motor neuron, 
there would be nothing remaining in the 
nervous system to represent the past 
stimulus. In short, memory would be im- 
possible. Then man would literally have 
to be little more than a muscle twitch 
in response to an immediately ante- 
cedent stimulus. 


‘A reverberating circuit’ 


Dr. Lecomte de Novy and others have 
brought forth experimental evidence to 
indicate that neurons in the cortex may 
be ordered in a circle. Such a circular 
neural ordering, when the neurons are 
firing, is called a reverberating circuit. 
To one such circuit of neurons a sensory 
neuron may come and from this circuit 
a motor neuron may go. Imagine that a 
stimulus from the environment fires the 
sensory neuron. Suppose also that the fir- 
ing of the sensory neuron in turn results 
in the firing of one of the neurons in the 
reverberating circuit which in turn fires 
its neighbor in this circuit. If the time it 
takes the resultant impulse to be passed 
around the circuit is long enough to per- 
mit the metabolic processes of the body 
to restore each neuron in the reverber- 
ating circuit before its neighbor stimulates 
it a second time, then the impulse is 
passed continuously around the reverber- 
ating circuit as long as the human being 
lives. If there is no other sensory impulse 
coming to this particular reverberating 
circuit, it follows that its persisting trap- 
ped impulse represents the past stimulus 
which initiated the reverberation and only 
this past stimulus or fact. When some- 
thing uniquely represents something else, 
it has the formal properties of a symbol. 
Thus McCulloch and Pitts have noted 
that the trapped impulses in reverberating 
circuits are formally equivalent to, or to 
use the writer’s epistemological terminol- 
ogy, are the neurological epistemic cor- 
relates of, the introspected facts which 
we call ideas. 

Neural anatomy tells us also that the 
trapped representations of specific visual 


® For the relevant bibliography and the systematic 
summary of the work of these men see the writer’s 
Chapter XIX in ID&WO, op. cit. 
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Why missions, Voice of America, Marshall Plan are not enough .. . 


sensations are sent to one particular area 
in the cortex and that those of audi- 
tory, tactual, olfactory and other types 
of sensation are sent to other cortical 
areas. If these are all trapped in their re- 
spective areas, it is then easy to under- 
stand how class concepts and classifica- 
tion arise. We have but to assume that 
the impulses representing differing classes 
of past facts are fed into an integrating 
area, as is in fact the case, to understand 
how scientific and philosophical theories 
are formed. All that is then required for 
ideological theories to determine bodily 
behavior and thereby construct the arti- 
facts of culture is that the hierarchy of 
impulses representing philosophical theory 
be connected through motor neurons 
with the many muscles of the human 
body. This is insured by the anatomical 
fact that motor neurons run from the re- 
verberating circuits to the muscles. Thus 
it is, as the writer has shown more in de- 
tail elsewhere,’ that even neurological 
and behavioristic psychology shows phys- 
ical man to be ideological man. 


The censorship of universals 


Before. an external stimulus can influ- 
ence motor behavior it must, except in 
simple reflexes, pass the censorship of 
the system of trapped universals in the 
human cortex. Since there is a common 
culture only when there is a common set 
of universals held by at least a majority 
of the people in the society in question, 
we now see why religious and secular 
education, beginning in the mother’s 
lap at childhood and carried on to ma- 
turity, are present in and a necessity of 
any culture. The essential connection of 
religious and secular education with 
morality also becomes clear. Without 
meaning, without a conceptualization of 
the facts of experience, or in other words 
without a philosophy, there is only a mus- 
cle twitch to stimulus; there is no mo- 
rality. Conversely, morality has its roots, 
not in any single fact in experience, but 
in any fact considered in its relation to 
all the other facts in experience. Only 
concepts can bring one fact of experi- 
ence into relation with all other facts. 
The basic concepts generating the hier- 
archy of all concepts define a person’s or 
a culture’s philosophy. 

One caution is to be noted. The fore- 
going conclusion does not mean that the 
moral life of the individual and the unity 
of any culture is a passive, purely recep- 
tive, mechanical process. With the almost 
infinite number of stimuli striking any 
human nervous system through the du- 


7 Northrop, Ch. XX, ID&WO, op. cit., and Northrop, 
“Philosophical Anthropology and World Law, 
Transactions of The New York Academy of Sci- 
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ration of a human life, the representa- 
tives of those stimuli which are basic and 
capable of being used to define, deduce or 
anticipate others cannot be discovered by 
mere passive receptivity. Different pos- 
sible candidates for the status of being 
basic must present themselves and be 
tried out through trial and error. 

There is a neurological basis for this 
also. Neurons must connect the basic re- 
verberating circuits with the motor organs 
of speech and writing. Otherwise we 
would not be able to express vocally, or 
visually write out, different scientific and 
philosophical hypotheses. Furthermore the 
individual in certain rare cases—namely 
those men of genius who constitute the 
sages of a culture—must have the crea- 
tive imagination to propose fresh and 
original permutations of the raw data of 
experience. Thus the discovery of a phi- 
losophy for a people, adequate to account 
for the data of their experience and 
thereby capture their support, is a tre- 
mendous act of creativity. This is why a 
positivistic philosophy which would re- 
duce all meanings in mathematical phys- 
ics, religion, morality and politics to the 
passively received sequence of perishing 
particulars which sense awareness exhibits 
is so barren and poverty-stricken before 
the creative originality of the basic theo- 
ries of mathematical physics, the mysti- 
cal subtleties of religion and the rich di- 
versity of the cultures of the world. 


Two levels of creativity 


Philosophical cultural anthropology 
makes it clear, therefore, that culture, 
which is the creation of the human spirit, 
is creative at two levels of creativity. It 
is creative first because its facts, being 
man-made, are artifacts—the fruits of 
men guiding conduct and building their 
cultural institutions in every dimension of 
experience—scientific, legal, religious, 
economic, technological and artistic—in 
terms of a specific mentality or philoso- 
phy. It is creative in the second sense— 
achieved only by the sages of any culture 
—of discovering, expressing and convey- 
ing this philosophy. Thus man creates not 
merely all the artifacts which are culture, 
but also all the diverse mentalities and 
philosophies which guide him in the crea- 
tion of the artifacts. 

This means that even contemporary be- 
havioristic and neurological psychology is 
leading us to precisely the same concep- 
tion of man as a creative being guided 
by ideas defining propositions and values, 
to which introspective psychology led 
men centuries ago. In other words, the 
purposes, ideas and ideals of men are not, 
as traditional materialistic philosophy has 
maintained, merely phenomenal. They are 
real and really matter. 


There is, of course, a third sense in 
which creativity exists in human experi- 
ence. Nature, as well as man, is creative. 
But the facts of nature are not man- 
made. This is why they are not called arti- 
facts. Nevertheless they are made. The 
creative source of their making is called 
God, Allah, Yahweh, Brahman, Nirvana, 
Tao or the source of jen, the name vary- 
ing with the philosophy of the culture in 
question. 

It appears, therefore, that without 
knowledge and behavior guided by knowl- 
edge there can be behavior but there can- 
not be moral behavior. This, I take it, is 
the point of the story of the Garden of 
Eden. Sin arose when Adam first tasted 
the tree of knowledge. This expresses the 
fact that without knowledge, which alone 
can be true or false, there is no meaning 
to either good or evil; facts merely are; 
they are neither true or false, good or 
evil. The implication seems to be that 
good conduct is behavior governed by a 
conceptualization of all the facts of ex- 
perience which is consistent with and true 
to all those facts. Evil behavior conversely 
is behavior guided by a conceptual sys- 
tem which is either false to the natural 
facts of experience or true only for some 
of them. 


‘The heart of the moral man’ 


If the human being is capable of havy- 
ing, continuously within himself, repre- 
sentatives of the major classes of facts in- 
fluencing the end organs of his nervous 
system as stimuli, and if these representa- 
tives of the facts of experience are or- 
dered hierarchically so that basic con- 
cepts are distinguished from defined or 
secondary concepts, then nothing is more 
important in morality or in personal or 
cultural conduct than the adequacy of 
one’s basic conceptual assumptions. The 
heart of the moral man is his philosophy. 

This understanding of our deepest and 
most essential nature, to which philosoph- 
ical anthropology has brought us, has im- 
portant practical implications. It suggests 
that if a traditional culture, characterized 
by unity, homogeneity and harmony, is 
confronted with a foreign ideology which 
contradicts and gradually eats away the 
indigenous beliefs, then the traditional 
culture will tend to disintegrate. Profes- 
sor Kluckhohn has shown this to be 
true in the case of the Navaho. Contem- 
porary cultural sociologists and anthro- 
pologists find countless other examples 
throughout the world. In fact, what char- 
acterizes our time is such ideological con- 
flict. The issue between Communism and 
traditional liberalism is by no means the 
only example. Every people throughout 
Africa, the Middle East and the Far 
East now face the unsolved problem of 


... non-western world ‘sees’ them in native terms: misunderstands 


combining the mentality, values and in- 
struments of modern Western cultures 
with the differing religions and ways of 
their indigenous traditions. Once it is rec- 
ognized that these problems center in dif- 
ferent mentalities and philosophies, the 
inadequacy of traditional approaches to 
their solution becomes evident. Mere 
Western religious missionary activity, 
Voice of America propaganda or eco- 
nomic Marshall Plan aid, even at the vil- 
lage level, will not do. All these methods 
have failed in Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia because the people introducing 
them have not realized that the native 
population will conceptualize them in na- 
tive indigenous terms rather than in the 
Western terms necessary to understand 
them and to use them effectively. These 
practical problems of the contemporary 
world can be solved only by realizing that 
every factor in a culture presupposes the 
basic mentality and philosophy of that 
culture, and by then seeing that.the prob- 
lem of foreign influence is at bottom 
that of relating and integrating in a fresh 
synthesis two rival basic philosophies of 
culture. 

As Chesterton has said, the question is 
not whether philosophy matters, but 
whether anything else does. Nothing is 
more important than that man, and the 
groups of men making up contemporary 
humanity, have an adequate and correct 
philosophy. 


Ultimate argument for freedom 


What is the criterion of such a philoso- 
phy? Clearly its basic assumptions must 
be sufficient to take care consistently of 
all the raw data of experience. If this is 
to occur, the human spirit must be pro- 
vided with a society in which all the data 
of experience have a chance to stimulate 
the individual and thereby effect and even 
bring about the reconstruction of his basic 
beliefs and assumptions. Otherwise one 
“will be describing, integrating and guid- 
ing one’s conduct with respect to experi- 
ence only in terms of a part of what it 
is and of what is knowable about it. 
Here we have the ultimate argument for 
the freedom of the human spirit and the 
human mind. The essence of man as a 
moral and spiritual being is that he is a 
knowing being. If, therefore, society 
makes it impossible for him to know 
afresh or keeps from him the data and 
concepts of experience necessary for ade- 
quate knowledge, it deprives man of the 
food necessary for his moral and spiritual 
- sustenance. 

But even in a completely free society 
all of the facts of human experience never 
stimulate or bring their conceptual re- 
_ quirements to bear upon any one person 


_ or even any one culture. This means that 


we can arrive at an adequate way of 
thinking about the raw data of our ex- 
perience only if human beings pool both 
their experience and the diverse concepts 
to which they are led in describing and 
integrating their particular, limited por- 
tions of experience. This suggests that 
philosophies which may be quite adequate 
for the facts of a single man’s experience 
or a single people’s experience may be 
quite inadequate as a philosophy of the 
totality of human experience. Only, there- 
fore, by putting ourselves inside the basic 
mentality and values of the many cultures 
of the world and then pooling and in- 
tegrating these philosophies to create 
probably a fresh philosophical synthesis 
which is a truly world philosophy can an 
adequate moral guide for the total per- 
sonality and the whole world be approxi- 
mated. 

It is in this direction that contemporary 
philosophical cultural sociology and an- 
thropology are now guiding us. The moral 
sensitivity and the cultural mentality of 
each person and culture must be seen 
from within and then related to the dif- 
fering moral sensitivities and mentalities 
of the other major cultures of the world, 
precisely in the manner in which Profes- 
sor Kluckhohn’s scientific studies have 
brought the philosophy of the Navaho 
Indians out into the open and then put. it 
into juxtaposition with the different phi- 
losophy and legal codes of the Navaho’s 
white neighbors. To do this for the entire 
world is one of the major tasks of our 
time. It is also probably the most effec- 
tive way to an understanding and compre- 
hension of the richness and complexity 
of the spiritual nature of man. 


Face the rich diversity 


At the present stage of international 
and intercultural relations, the rich di- 
versity and the pluralistic cultural rela- 
tivism of the diverse cultural mentalities 
and value systems of the world are the 
factors most in need of emphasis. Once 
we have learned from cultural anthropol- 
ogy and sociology and the comparative 
philosophy of the world’s cultures that 
the different cultural creations of men 
are the fruits of different ways of con- 
ceptualizing the raw data of experience, 
it becomes evident that before a single, 
truly adequate philosophy for man or the 
world can be forthcoming, we must first 
face the rich diversity of present cultural 
philosophies. 

For all the remarkable achievements 
of modern Western civilization it now ap- 
pears that it has overlooked an entire di- 
mension of human experience which the 
cultures of the Far East noted centuries 
ago. This neglected dimension may be ap- 
propriately described as impressionistic, 


intuitive, existential aesthetic immediacy. 
Conversely the traditional Far East has 
missed the theoretically constructed type 
of knowledge of oneself and the universe 
in which the Greek mathematical physi- 
cists first, the Greek moral philosophers, 
the Stoic Romans with their law of con- 
tract, and the modern technological West 
are so proficient. These considerations 
suggest that to put oneself within the 
mental and moral standpoint of the phi- 
losophy of a foreign culture is to discover 
factors in one’s own experience which one 
has neglected and never dreamed were 
there. 

Having done this not merely for the 
successive cultures of our own Western 
civilization but also for the major cul- 
tures of the remainder of the world, we 
will then for the first time be able to 
talk objectively about the one true and 
absolutely adequate philosophy. Only then 
is it likely that we will have all the con- 
ceptual assumptions necessary to describe, 
integrate and anticipate the totality of 
past and present facts which have 
brought their conceptual influence to bear 
upon the countless sages and scientists of 
the many cultures of the world. If it 
is of the essence of the human spirit that 
it is a symbolic and a thinking animal, a 
creature not merely responding to stimuli 
but also conceptualizing these stimuli, 
then the human spirit will never be satis- 
fied or be at peace with itself until it 
approximates that perfect or complete 
conceptualization of the totality of facts 
of human experience which religion has 
described as the omniscience of God. 

Such an approximation to a_ truly 
world philosophy must have at least two 
factors in it: One is the aforementioned 
intuitive component of oneself and things 
which the cultures and religions of the 
Far East have mastered better than 
any of the rest of us. The other is 
the theoretically constructed, indirectly 
known, logically and mathematically rig- 
orous, deductively designated component 
of ourselves and things to which the civi- 
lization of the West has pioneered the 
way. 

Only if man first becomes as spiritually 
sensitive to the mentality and morality of 
other cultures as he should be with respect 
to his own, thereby doing unto others as 
he would have them do unto him, and 
then, out of this enlarged intercultural 
spiritual sensitivity, generates a fresh 
world-embracing creative synthesis, in 
which unity that respects diversity is 
achieved, can the full, rich content of 
one’s own deepest nature be known. To 
see oneself objectively in the cultural 
fruits not merely of one’s own creativity 
but also that of all other people is truly 
to know oneself. 
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Why we liberals are under fire 


‘Confused’? ‘Idealistic’? ‘Subversive’? Liberals 


outrage doctrinaire Rightists, Marxists 


UNLESS WE SEE ourselves in the 
broader perspective of human history, un- 
less we think of the enormous span of 
time which man’s history covers, and the 
insignificant little time we have had to de- 
velop liberal values and higher forms of 
civilization, we may become discouraged 
too quickly and too easily, mistaking the 
present for the whole of history, and mis- 
taking our period of social crisis for the 
whole of man’s fate. Only by the con- 
tinuous, energetic, skeptical, critical, and 
creative use of the human intelligence, at 
work from day to day on the persistent 
problems of human life and human so- 
ciety, can we hope to make possible a life 
which can fitly be called human. There 
is no simple explanation of how we came 
to be as we are. Any simple explanation 
of our present social crisis—to blame it 
on the Russians, on America, on com- 
munism, on capitalistic imperialism, on 
American businessmen, on sin, on Ger- 
man character, on progressive education, 
on fascism, or on President Roosevelt— 
any simple way of talking, blaming, and 
explaining, does violence to the intellect 
and is unworthy of acceptance by rational 
men. For we come to be what we are 
from a complex set of forces. Some of 
them are in ourselves and can be dis- 
covered by psychologists and others. 
Some of them are in society, and are the 
result of economic factors. Some of them 
are in the accidents of geography; they 
depend upon the existence of natural re- 
sources in various places, on rivers, moun- 
tains, lakes, and oceans. Some of them 
lie in our philosophies and our religions, 
and our local customs. Wherever these 
things may exist, they act, not simply, and 
not clearly, but in a complex, varied, and 
continuously surprising way, carrying us 
beyond the present into what William 
James has called the ever-not-quite, into a 
future brimming with a variety of possi- 
bilities, from a past which has obscurely 
come to its present state. 
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There is nothing as arrogant as the one- 
sided explanation. Each person who 
writes or who reads history does so with 
a bias. Each of us, in the simple process 
of growing up, has absorbed any number 
of implicit assumptions about our coun- 
try, our life, and the things which we 
should value. This has been taught to us 
by history textbooks, principally, which 
contain all the attitudes, facts, and infor- 
mation which are calculated to give us a 
life-long pattern of belief in the virtues 
of our country, and in the justice of our 
point of view. But the resolute person is 
one who is conscious of the way in which 
his thinking has been controlled by others 
before he has had a chance to think for 
himself, and accordingly rids himself of 
the bias of the textbooks at the earliest 
moment. 

The task of becoming a free and open 
person, unbiased by the education which 
has been given, is a very difficult one, 
and an individual cannot be excused for 
bias by simply not knowing why the bias 
has come. A philosophy of history is 
none the better for being held uncon- 
sciously. For, whatever principle we use 
to select the facts which go into history, 
we cannot avoid the necessity of choosing 
according to that principle. This has led a 
number of people to make insulting re- 
marks about the use of history in finding 
out about anything, all the way from 
Napoleon, who called history a lie which 
everyone agreed upon, to Henry Ford 
who contributed the remark that history 
is bunk. At the same time it should be 
noted, that those who show least respect 
for the study of history or its acceptance 
as an accurate and good account of what 
has happened, are the most anxious that 
the right people write the history text- 
books for schools, and that the history of 
their own country be presented in a way 
which shows nothing but virtue, and sup- 
presses some of the less noble events in 
our past. Whenever the Communist Party, 
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the fascists, or the Americanists begin to 
interest themselves in history, history has 
to look out, since the interests of these 
groups is not in the individuals who made 
it, or in the effects of history upon them. 
It is for this reason that the historian, 
with his patient analysis of historical fact, 
and his hypothesis about what happened 
in the past is a key person in the whole 
defense of freedom for the mind. Upon 
his interpretation of the past, and his ap- 
praisal of our country’s ideals, depend 
a good deal of our common knowledge 
about what is happening in the present. 


Crashing bores at large 


On the other hand, the historian who is 
interested only in facts and their presen- 


_ tation, can be the most crashing bore 


in the whole field of the intellect. I am in- 
clined to think that there are too many 
such bores now at large and that a large 
part of what they know is simply not 
worth knowing. It is because we have the 
mania for quantity of fact in this country, 
that we have so much dull and useless re- 
search going on in our universities. It has 
its own counterpart in our national ob- 
session with quiz programs, in which large 
sums of money are given away to nervous 
and giggling people for answering empty 
and irrelevant questions. In the absence 
of a better standard for human intelli- 
gence, we incline to honor and respect 
sheer quantity of assorted information, 
insisting upon it in our university students 
by the extraordinary examinations we 
give them, and praising it in children who 
astound their teachers and annoy their 
parents by the extent of their useless 
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knowledge. 

Suppose we grant, then, that the his- 
torian must have a bias, or a principle 
by which he selects the facts which he 
considers crucial, how can we determine 
the particular principle on which we 
should select our facts? It is here the 
historian becomes a philosopher, and 
the forging of a philosophy of history 
really becomes more important than the 
writing of the history itself. We must first 
ask, by what philosophy shall we judge 
history? 


Made by men and women. 


I think that we have to assume that the 
pattern of history, as we look at its trac- 
ings in the past, is something which indi- 
vidual men and women have made, and 
that it is not something which emerged 
by reason of concentrations of physical, 
chemical, economic, and psychological 
forces at given points in time and space. 
The pattern of history has been made by 
human beings working their way toward 
freedom, going as far as they can to- 
ward its accomplishment, until pressed 
back by the fear of death or severe pun- 
ishment. This means that I believe it pos- 
sible to prove, not only that history is a 
complex of human, inhuman, and non-hu- 
man forces, working organically in a proc- 
ess of evolution, but that the spirit of 
freedom in individuals and the want and 
need to gain more room for creative ex- 
pression of the individual human person- 
ality, is the ultimate determining fact of 
the pattern which history takes. This 1s 
known, in many circles with a sneer and 
a lifting of the shoulders and eyebrows, 
as the liberal view of history, and those 
who believe it are felt to be the ineffec- 
tual ones, gently resting between the ex- 
tremes of the fascists on the right and 
the communists on the left, unable to 
make up their minds which force to join, 
and thus aiding the fascists by indecision 
and good fellowship. 

There are those who will tell me that 
the liberal position is a bourgeois luxury 
or, if the accusers own very much real 
estate or are neurotic, or are making 
money by accusation, that the liberal po- 
sition is fellow-travelling, red, or crypto- 
communist. At any rate, it is now the 
most dangerous position to take, although 
seemingly harmless enough, since the lib- 
eral is the first person put out of sight 
by newly formed communist regimes, and 
the first person to be suppressed or jailed 
by fascist and right-wing governments. I 
cannot help feeling that a position that 
generates so much emotion and suppres- 
sive action, must be better than we think, 
since those who themselves are trying to 

make a pattern for history which ignores 


our views, are simply proving my point 
by attempting to isolate the determining 
factor in that pattern. 


The enmity of dogmatists 


This is also the reason why such phil- 
osophy has incurred the enmity of all 
dogmatists, political, theological, or philo- 
sophical, and why in many circles today 
the liberal’s philosophy and his ideas on 
education are bitterly attacked and gro- 
tesquely distorted. It is obvious, as many 
have said, that in a period of deep anxiety 
about the security of the United States and 
of democratic values anxiety can be re- 
lieved most immediately by clear, simple, 
dogmatic answers to the questions which 
are worrying people. These answers are 
bound to be more reassuring, if they can 
be believed, than answers which claim 
only that they are the best to be found 
with the material at hand. 

It is also clear that when men are ar- 
rogantly certain that they know the truth, 
when the truth is convenient to their own 
interest, when the truth they find is said 
to be inherent and perpetual in human 
nature, society, and the universe, they are 
likely to insist that their truth be taught 
firmly, as a form of indoctrination, to 
each generation of young people by a dis- 
cipline imposed and not sought. In such 
circumstances, sympathy, affection, un- 
derstanding, and educational democracy 
are dangerous to the accomplishment of 
the educational goal, and to such men, 
the liberal philosophy is dangerous and 
upsetting. Those who are alarmed about 
the risk of not having all the security and 
certainty they crave must simply learn 
that we cannot have that much security 
and still have as much freedom as we 
need. We must so respect the capacity of 
every man and woman to reach truth, to 
test it by his own experience, and to hold 
it firmly until further notice, that we are 
willing to run the risks of error in free- 
dom in order to enjoy its advantages. 


The decline and fall of dogma 


I believe that in terms of intellectual 
and national security there is greater 
strength, both for education and for so- 
ciety, in a philosophy of liberalism than 
in any kind of dogmatic certainty. The 
conditional nature of truth is supported 
by everything we know about history, 
and by everything we know from the ac- 
tual study of human behavior. A phil- 
osophy rooted in human experience is 
bound to be tougher, stronger, more last- 
ing, and more fruitful in social conse- 
quence than a philosophy contrived from 
the abstractions of thought, whether the 
abstractions go under the name of his- 


torical necessity, the needs of the state, 
the American destiny, or the will of a 
deity. If such philosophy withholds itself 
from claiming ultimate truth, this is in 
deference to those facts of human his- 
tory and human experience which point 
to the decline and fall of all dogma under 
the impact of the use of free intelligence. 
If we are shown a way in which intelli- 
gence can be used to create a succession 
of correctible truths, none of which has 
reached its ultimate correctness, we can 
only be grateful for the insight it gives 
toward the formation of a new and last- 
ing philosophy. The absence of absolute 
certainty does not weaken our resolve to 
cling to the truth we already know. It 
strengthens our will to hold tightly to that 
freedom which is the prime condition for 
our knowing more. 


‘Sharp tangy flavor of the real’ 


This is the central fact about a phil- 
osophy of liberalism. The philosophy de- 
mands a commitment to the process by 
which truth is found rather than to a par- 
ticular form of truth which dictates what 
everyone else should believe. This com- 
mitment furnishes the reason why liberals 
are so often attacked, by those for whom 
all issues are settled, as being confused, 
soft, impractical, utopian, idealistic, sub- 
versive, and dangerous to Americanism. 
It is dangerous to the established order 
of society, of art, and of education, to 
have people around who will not stay 
put, and it does produce some degree of 
confusion to have a number of intelligent 
people all thinking, talking, and discuss- 
ing the same thing at the same time, each 
with a different point to raise, each with a 
qualification to make before he can agree 
with a simple declarative sentence. But the 
conclusions which are drawn from in- 
formed discussion, the truth which is es- 
tablished by scientific research, the in- 
sight which is revealed by creative art, 
the facts which are discovered by patient, 
thoughtful and continuous application of 
intelligent enquiry all have the sharp 
tangy flavor of the real about them. 

I think it is true to say that on the issue 
of whether history makes man or man 
makes history, an entire segment of con- 
temporary political thinking turns. There 
is a good test case of this philosophy at 
present in the making in the immediate 
future of the American people. 

It is the view of those who believe 
that economic factors determine history, 
that the inner contradictions in American 
economic and social life will mean a 
breakdown in prosperity and troubles of 
such severity for the government and the 
people, that we shall be unable to carry 
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Do liberals ignore man’s illusions, evils? 


on our position as the most powerful in- 
dustrial country in the world. This is be- 
lieved as an inevitable development of 
factors in our economic system which do 
not depend on individuals or leaders, but 
which determine the thinking of those 
leaders. We therefore have the practical 
opportunity of proving doctrinaire Marx- 
ism to be wrong. 

We can prove in actual fact that what 
we think, say, and do, as individual hu- 
man beings, determines the course of hu- 
man history. We can prove also, in actual 
fact, that we often say and do things be- 
cause we have to by reason of the history 
of our past lives and the history of our 
time. But beyond all the dimensions of 
our pre-arranged fate, there lies an area 
in which what we think and what we do 
determines our destiny and the destiny 
of others. 


Have liberals ignored the evil? 


These statements are fairly large, and 
make a number of claims. It would be 
necessary to sharpen them, and test them, 
before offering them for acceptance. For 
example, it is said that the liberal phil- 
osophers of history in the past have ig- 
nored the evil in human nature, and have 
assumed that once we get rid of kings, 
oppressors, and poverty, society would 
be smooth and creative. They forget that 
man is irrational, and that for the most 
part he does not think seriously about his 
own fate, but lives by force of habit. They 
forget that man is fond of illusion, and 
likes the excitements of hate, war, and 
power, and that often men prefer these 
things to freedom, and in order to get 
them are willing and anxious to follow a 
leader who can produce. The liberal is 
too much inclined to think that individual 
men are self-sufficient and can do things 
for others by sheer effort of good will. 

We can accept these warnings and cau- 
tions, and accept the truth of critical cor- 
rections. However, we need not change 
the basis for our philosophy. If men fol- 
low leaders, if men like excitement, if 
they want to romanticize their country 
and their people, if they possess evil qual- 
ities in their natures, these are factors to 
be reckoned with, and used in the pro- 
gram of liberal reform, education, social 
planning, and politics. The same emo- 
tional facts, the same hatreds and loves 
which drive man toward his own destruc- 
tion or to the control of his freedom by 
others, can serve to drive him in other 
directions. In Alfred North Whitehead’s 
words, “Great ideas enter into reality 
with evil associates and with disgusting 
alliances. But the greatness remains, nerv- 
ing the race in its slow ascent.” This is 
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the task for liberalism, in the educational 
system chiefly, and by the work of its 
intellectuals. They are weak in political 
and economic power today, but strong 
in their attraction to the young mind. If 
educators take as their role the task of the 
liberal, to make human beings who want 
to think for themselves, who want to de- 
velop a free society, who want to distri- 
bute the privileges and advantages of a 
good living to everyone, they can harness 
these same forces which, if left to them- 
selves, will work to the destruction of lib- 
eral values. 


A respectful ear to controls 


To do this, the liberal philosophy and 
the liberal philosophy of history cannot, 
as Morris Cohen says, afford to be doc- 
trinaire. “For its greatest source of 
strength is its power to incorporate new 
discoveries, its flexibility and resilience in 
the face of attack. To those who suggest 
new forms of social and economic con- 
trols designed to guarantee a decent 
standard of living to all members of 
society, the liberal must give respectful 
ear and a willingness to embark on con- 
trolled experiments to determine the truth. 
To those, however, who urge that the 
whole process of exploration, and argu- 
ment, doubt and discovery, controversy 
and compromise, be thrown into the dis- 
card in favor of some authoritative pat- 
tern, the liberal can reply that even on 
the lowest level of physical force, liberal 
democracy and wise courage have proven 
superior to totalitarian fanaticism.” 

This still leaves us with a very big prob- 
lem, that of making sure that truth, as it 
can be found by science, by sifted evi- 
dence and by all the means which man 
has available, is given a free chance to 
answer error. In a day when the inven- 
tion and the communication of truth is in 
the hands, either of large government de- 
partments or large businesses, the insights 
and truths of the intellectual whose bus- 
iness it is to find truth, may never be 
presented. This is no reason to give up. 
We have, in our universities and schools, 
the basic means for carrying on the lib- 
eral traditions, and we can develop those 
human beings who will take up the rugged 
enterprise of thinking freely and hard 
about contemporary problems. 

We can also say with conviction that 
in the present, as in the past, the fact of 
freedom established anywhere _ gives 
strength and validity to the liberal phi- 
losophy of history, and to the liberal phi- 
losophy of life. If there is a free India, 
this is a mark of the movement of man- 
kind toward a greater freedom. We do 
not think of the loss of colonies for the 
British when we think of American in- 


dependence. We think of a free people 
establishing their own government. If we 
now sustain a free America, where the 


material and spiritual values of a good 


life are available to all our people, this 
will be a fact in the liberal philosophy of 
history. It will be an ideal for people 
everywhere, here and abroad, the single 
greatest strength America has. It will be 
a fact and a philosophy. 


WHICH KIND DO YOU WANT 


For some men, life is a nightmare of 
fears, born of early insecurities and an ab- 
sence of a living love. For others it is 
humdrum, “one darned thing after another,” 
for mature responsibility has never been at- 
tained. For some it is a bright fire, an heroic 
adventure without point or direction, for 
they have failed to feel the goodness at the 
heart of things and grow into a deep and 
conscious relationship with the Whole of 
which we all are but a part. But for others 
it is a glorious pilgrimage of growth in 
which the spirit of love, which is the spirit 
of God, glows more and more brightly, and 
the ability to love deeply grows more and 
more sure, and is more and more widely 
spread until it embraces all men, all things, 
indeed all the universe. Then, at the end, is 
one ready for his life to blend with the uni- 
versal life of all things, which is the life of 
God, in the great Tomorrow about which 
no man may know until the last crisis is 
over and the last battle done, and he has 
gone forward again in faith through death 
to the world that lies beyond. 

The man who lives in a world of fear, 
will seek and see a religion of fear, one full 
of threat, in which he is compelled to obey 
its rules lest he be dangled forever over the 
fires of hell. 

The man of the humdrum world will seek 
a religion of escape which promises some- 
thing better in the world to come without 
requiring too much effort on his part to 
win it. ; 

‘The man of pointless adventure will live 
without religion, pitting his life furiously 
against a wild, strange, hostile universe. 

The man who sees his life as a pilgrimage 
of growth towards universality of spirit will 
seek a religion that is spontaneous and free 
and full of human and divine love. 

DoNnALD HARRINGTON 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


In Quietness and Confidence 


In returning and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength. (Jsaiah 3:15) 

Noise is not in the market-place, nor quiet in the hills, but in 
the everchanging hearts of men. (Chinese Proverb) 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on thee: because he trusteth in thee. (Isaiah 26:3) 

No vessel but peace can hold blessing. (The Talmud) 


The Strength of the Meek 


He who stands on tiptoe does not stand firm. 
He who strains his stride does not walk well. 
Stretch a bow to the very full, 

And you will wish you had stopped in time. 
Temper a sword-edge to its very sharpest, 
And you will find it soon grows dull. 


Be humble, and take on completion; 
Yield to bending, and become straight; 
Be as an empty vessel, and be filled; 
Spend yourself, and be renewed. 
Through return to simple living 
Comes control of desires. 
In control of desires 
Stillness is attained. 
In stillness the world is restored. 
(The Book of Tao) 


Prayer 


O Thou, in whom there is harmony, draw us to thyself, and 
silence the wasteful discords of our lives. Thou who art one in 
all, and in whom all are one, take us out of the loneliness of 
self, and fill us with the fulness of thy truth and love. Thou whose 
greatness is beyond our utmost thought, lift us above things 
petty and transitory; send visions of the beauty that is in thy 
world, of the love and the good that are and may yet be more 
richly in us. Amen. 

(from Hymns of the Spirit, Adapted) 


The Inner Retreat 


Men seek out retreats for themselves, cottages in the country, 
lonely seashores and mountains. Thou too art disposed to hanker 
greatly after such things: and yet all this is the very commonest 
stupidity; for it is in thy power, whenever thou wilt, to retire 
into thyself. Nowhere is there any place whereto a man may re- 
tire quieter and more free from cares than his own soul; above 
all if he have within him thoughts such as he need only regard 
attentively to be at perfect ease: and that ease is nothing else 
than a well-ordered mind. Constantly then use this retreat, and 
renew thyself therein. And be thy principles brief and elemen- 
tary, which, as soon as ever thou recur to them, will suffice to 
wash thy soul entirely clean, and send thee back without vexa- 
tion to whatsoever awaiteth thee. 

(Marcus Aurelius) 


Unitarian Martyrs and Pioneers 
(A Paraphrase of Hebrews XI) 


Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. Through faith we understand that ideals may 
become actualities, that things unseen may become visible. 


By faith Socrates, condemned for teaching the young men 
Athens to question, calmly drained the cup of hemlock, saying 
that men ought to flee not from death but from unrighteousness. 

By faith John Huss and Michael Servetus saw beyond the 
husk of abstract medieval dogma to the living heart of Christian- 
ity, and perished in flames for their vision, still testifying to its 
glory. 

By faith Faustus Socinus, called out into a place which he 
should receive after as an inheritance, obeyed and went, and 
wrought mightily with other heirs of the same promise, for 
reason and tolerance in religion, for liberty and equality in the 
relationship with Christ. 

By faith Francis David prepared an ark to the saving of the 
heritage of freedom, that it might ride the deluge of persecution 
in safety. 

These all died in faith, not having received the fulfillment, but 
having seen it afar off, and confessed their joy in the vision. 

By faith John Biddle labored from prison, Lindsey and Emlyn 
gathered worshippers to the shrine of a freer religion. 

By faith Priestley forsook England, where mobs had burned 
his home and his laboratory, and journeyed to America, bring- 
ing the seed of the promise with him. 

For these men considered the reproach of truth greater riches 


than the treasures of conformity; for they had respect unto the | 


inner recompense of the reward. 

And what shall I say more? for the time would fail me to tell 
of those cruelly exiled from Italy and Poland, and those who 
were martyred in Spain, France, Germany and England. And 
others were tortured and had trial of cruel mockings and scourg- 
ings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprisonment (of whom the 
world was not worthy). And these all, having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the promise, but rejoiced in 
their certainty of it, looking to the foundations of that city 
whose builder and maker is God. 

Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about with so-great a 
cloud of witnesses, and having respect unto the greatness of our 
heritage, let us lay aside every weight and the sloth which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us—looking for inspiration to the authors of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set before them endured many a 
cross, in order that they through others yet to come might 
triumph in due season. 

—Jacob Trapr 


The Bully (Continued from page 7) 


In politics it is the same. The political bully, anxious to 
flex his muscles and to gain the power which flexing them 
will bring, picks on anyone he can find against whom a spe- 
cious case can be trumped up. Currently their favorites are 
the political liberals of the last generation who dared openly 
to advocate much-needed reform, reforms some of which 
Communists later seized upon as likely fronts for their con- 
spiratorial work. Such men were honest, open, and forthright 
in all they said and did. They are among the most highminded 
men in the country. Now, however, they are the victims of 
Congressional bullies who quite deliberately intermix truth, 
half-truth, and falsehood in order to cloak their bullying with 
respectability. In their search for safe victims, they have sunk 
so low as to attack a distinguished and beloved Jewish rabbi, 
now no longer in the land of the living and so unable to 
strike back. 

If the American people could be made to see them for 
what they are, their evil work would come to an abrupt end. 
The spirit of fair play has by no means departed from our 
midst. It is the source of the mounting opposition of our peo- 
ple to investigation by accusation. Thus our ability to uncover 
the true conspirator would be greatly improved and our in- 
vestigations would become a means of getting at the truth. 
Oh for fair play in American politics! Oh to rid our Con- 
gress of its bullies! D. H. 
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Japanese religious liberalism faces 


future of great potential growth 


The opportunities for liberal religion in 
Japan may be even greater than the oppor- 
tunities in America. This is the conclusion 
that I reached after an extensive trip to 
Japan in which I witnessed the tolerant re- 
ligious attitude of the Japanese people. Mrs. 
Kring and I travelled over a great deal of 
Japan visiting Buddhist temples and Shinto 
shrines. I found a vigor in the Unitarian 
movement in Tokyo which I had not an- 
ticipated and an intellectual acuteness on 
the part of the Unitarians in Tokyo that 
would be hard to match anywhere in the 
world. 

Traditional Christianity has not made the 
impression and headway in Japan that 
might be expected considering the fact that 
the Jesuit missionary, Francis Xavier, 
landed in Kyushu in 1549. In 1638 the 
missionaries were driven out of the country 
by the Tokugawa Shoguns, yet Christian 
missions have had well over a century of 
active cooperation from the Japanese people. 
In 1873 missionaires were officially permit- 
ted to establish schools, publish religious 
tracts, and preach their doctrines. Yet all 
of this effort has produced, according to 
figures in JAPAN: The Official Guide, pub- 
lished by the Japan Travel Bureau, a total 
of 318,000 Christians out of a total popu- 
lation of roughly 85,000,000 people. Of this 
total, 130,000 are Roman Catholics. 

The greatest efforts by the larger and 
more established denominations at the pres- 
ent time are in medical and educational 
work. The smaller and more fundamentalist 
denominations are sending missionaries to 
Japan by the score. Why has all of this 
effort produced so few converts? I believe 
that the answer lies partly in the fact that 
the Japanese are confused by the rival 
claims of the different Christian sects, many 
claiming to have the final truth regarding 
the Christian religion. The Japanese are 
confused enough by the multitude of sects 
in their own religions. Shintoism has more 
than 160 sects and Buddhism at least 12 
main branches with a multitude of sects 
within these branches. The coming of so 
many Protestant sects and several brands of 
Catholicism simply adds to their confusion. 
Many of the more conservative sects of 
Christianity feel that the “foreign field” is 
a fertile place for converts. This, it seems 
to me, is one of the reasons that even 
though the Japanese have been adopting 
Western habits and customs very rapidly 
they have not accepted Christianity in great 
numbers. One of the great problems of 
modern Japan is the tendency to adopt 
everything from the West both good and 
bad with as poor a sense of discrimination 
as the West itself. 

I was quite ready to find all kinds of 
superstition and primitive practices in 
Buddhism and Shintoism. What I did not 
realize before going to Japan was that over 
the centuries a liberal movement has been 
developing in Buddhism and Shintoism just 
as in Christianity. There is today a search 
to find the universal aspects of the native 
religions. The change in attitude toward the 
Scriptures is a typical example. Religious 
liberals in Christianity have taken the atti- 
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JAPAN BUILDS: A view of the front of the 
church building for the Japan Free Christian 
Church to which American Unitarians and 
Universalists are contributing funds. 
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tude that the Bible must be studied in its 
historical setting, considering the ideas of 
the people at the time the book was writ- 
ten. The religious liberal scarcely believes 
that every page of the Bible was written 
by God nor is every page equally inspired. 
There is much in Scripture that is second 
rate and much that is useless. I was, there- 
fore, happy to note that many modern 
Buddhists and Shintoists take the same sort 
of attitude toward their own scriptures. The 
Shintoist is apt to say that the Kojiki and 
the Nihongi are wonderful religious books 
but certainly not the. only nor the final 
revelation of God to man. The Buddhist 
finds his sutras excellent for study and de- 
votion, but again not the exclusive nor the 
final revelation of God to men. 

This kind of similar attitude among 
Buddhists, Shintoists, and Christians in the 
liberal traditions in their respective religions 
promises much for the future of liberal re- 
ligion in Japan. The liberals in these three 
religious groups have joined together in the 
“Japan Free Religious Association.” This is 
not simply an academic idea fostered by 
students of comparative religion, but a 
working body. The spirit of cooperation 
that we talk about in the West between 
the religions of the world has become a 
working reality on a small scale in Japan. 

The East has-normally been more toler- 
ant in religious matters than the West. 
F. S. C. Northrop says in The Meeting of 
East and West that this tolerance has de- 
veloped because of the “indeterminate” at- 
titude of Oriental religions as compared to 
the “determinate” attitude of Western re- 
ligions. It was my observation that there 
is probably more tolerance between the 
different religious systems in Japan than 
there is between almost similar Christian 
sects in America. Thus, in a way, the 
groundwork for a liberal point of view in 
religion is already completed in the average 
Japanese mind. The Japanese is already 
tolerant of other beliefs and does not take 
readily to the idea that one Church or one 
religious system or one theological belief 
contains the final truth and that those who 
do not agree with him should be put to 
death or consigned to some unhappy hell. 

My impression also is that the Japanese, 
particularly the intellectual group, are look- 
ing for a comprehensive point of view that 


is broader than their own systems of Shin- 
toism, Buddhism, or orthodox Christianity. 
They realize through the hard experience 
of defeat in a war how easily a people can 
be led into nationalistic fanaticism and con- 
cepts of divine destiny. These proved. to be 
poor concepts which did not work out in 
experience. They realize that a broader 
point of view is very essential. The fanati- 
cism of an exclusive religion and a crusad- 
ing church is no more to their present liking 
than is a jingoistic national government 
dominated by military men. Whereas so 
much theological discussion in America is 
bogged down in tribal concepts, the intel- 
lectual Japanese that I met are asking uni- 
versal and penetrating questions about the 
universe. Whereas the average Christian in 
America is still trying to defend and justify 
his own brand of Christianity while at the 
same ‘time paying lip service to organiza- 
tional ecumenicity, the Japanese liberal is 
asking what lies behind all religion and 
what spirit all of the world’s religions have 
in common. They asked me such questions 
as “What is the essential religious spirit that 
is common to Shintoism, Buddhism and 
Christianity?” “Stripping religion of all of 
its accidentals and unimportant accumula- 
tions, what is essential religion?” I found 
men concerned with great problems such 
as these. Defeat brings a kind of critical 
self examination and a questioning of one’s 
cultural backgrounds; victory is apt to pro- 
duce intellectual and spiritual complacency 
and a desire to keep things as they have 
been. I found very little intellectual com- 
placency in Japan. ; 


In Japan as in America there is separa- 
tion of church and state. In Japan as in 
America this has not always been the case, 
with the usual bigotry and unsatisfactory 
results for human freedom. In the past both 
Buddhism and Shintoism have dominated 
the government at various times and used 
state power to further their own ends. But 
today a spirit of religious tolerance and 
freedom is abroad in the land. The Japanese 
are very frank in everything that they do. 
This kind of frankness is the first requisite 
for the development of liberal religion. This 
is a criterion that too often does not exist 
in America where religious pressure groups 
are so highly organized and so strong. My 
own impression is that one could print re- 
ligious items in Japanese papers that would 
hardly reach American newspapers because 
of their self-imposed religious censorship. 
There is a fertile ground in Japan for pub- 
lication such as existed in America during 
the late eightenth century and the early 
nineteenth century for the development of 
religious ideas. 


It would be false if I gave the impression 
that religious liberalism in Japan is sweep- 
ing the country. It is still numerically a very 
small movement and to those churchmen 
who are impressed with statistics a very 
insignificant group. But it seems to me that 
the scene is all set for a tremendous de- 
velopment. The power of conservative 
religion in Japan is still very strong, but 
the era that began with the surrender has — 
opened up Japan to new influences. What 
is most important to the development of 
liberal religion—the spirit of search—is very 
strong. 5 as 
WALTER DONALD KRING 
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Youth groups merge in Boston; 
Incorporated as ‘Liberal Religious Youth’ 


YOUTH MAKE HISTORY: Liberal Religious Youth came into being at the incorporation 


# 


in Boston, merging the American Unitarian Youth and the Universalist Youth Federation. 
Left to right: Ralph H. Graner, secretary, AUY; Lorraine Savage, secretary, UYF; Mrs. 
Clara A. Mayo, president, AUY; James E. Munroe, Jr., vice president, UYF. Looking on 
are Alice M. Harrison, director of youth activities of the Universalist Church of America; 
Rev. Samuel A. Wright, director of AUY; and Eileen Layton, associate director, AUY. 


At 50 State Street, Boston, at 4 Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 16, 1953, Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth and the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship representatives signed the 
certificate of incorporation of Liberal Re- 
ligious Youth, which will merge AUY and 
UYF into one organization. 

Mrs. Clara (James P.) Mayo, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, president of American 
Unitarian Youth, and Mr. Ralph H. Graner, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, secretary of 
American Unitarian Youth, were incorpora- 
tors for AUY. Mr. James Munroe, North 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, Vice President of 
the Universalist Youth Fellowship, and 
Miss Lorraine Savage, Melrose, Massachu- 
setts, Secretary of the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, signed for UYF. Miss Alice 
Harrison, director of youth activities of the 
Universalist Church of America, Miss 
Eileen Layton, associate director of Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth, and Rev. Samuel 
Wright, director of American Unitarian 
Youth, witnessed the proceedings in the of- 
fice of Frank B. Frederick, attorney for the 
incorporation proceedings, at 50 State 
Street, Boston. The signing of the docu- 
ments for incorporation followed the de- 
mand of the two national bodies of liberal 
youth made at the Joint Continental AUY- 
UYF Convention held at Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana, in June 1953. It was 
there that American Unitarian and Univer- 
salist youth voted to merge and form one 
organization, Liberal Religious Youth. 


LABOR APPOINTMENT: Dr. George 
Haythorne, member of the Church of Our 


_ Father, Ottawa, was recently appointed dep- 


uty minister in the Department of Labor. 


Laymens’ League adds 
four new chapters 


Four new chapters—at Birmingham (Ala.) 
Charleston (S.C.) Chelmsford (Mass.) 
and Monroe, (N.C.) were added to the 
Laymen’s League roster last month. 

As a contribution to the field of adult 
education the League is now sponsoring a 
lecture tour by an Englishwoman who is 
a specialist in the field of child care and 
community health problems. Mrs. Trevor 
Cooke arrives in the U.S. in January to 
make a three month tour on a fellow- 
ship for British-American Associates. The 
League is arranging her appearances in 
New England, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
the Carolinas. 


A HALLOWEEN SPIRIT: From the Uni- 
versalist Church in Joliet, Illinois, comes 
news of fifteen church school youngsters who 
went out to ‘trick or treat’ for UNICEF. 
Within an hour, they collected nearly $40, 
and later added to it to make $45. The 
money will provide food and care for chil- 
dren who need it. 


AUA OFFICER TRAVELS: Rev. Er- 
nest W. Kuebler, Executive Vice-President 
of the American Unitarian Association, has 
just completed a trip extending from points 
in New York State to Canada. Mr. Kuebler 
visited Schenectady, Troy, Buffalo, Toronto, 
Montreal, and Ottawa, speaking before 
church and fellowship parent-teacher groups 
and for chapel services at Union College 
and Skidmore College. 


A.U.A. Resolutions due 
in Boston February 25 


The By-Laws of the American Unitarian 
Association require the Business Committee 
to receive and consider all resolutions sub- 
mitted for action at the Annual Meeting. 
Such resolutions must be filed with the Com- 
mittee ninety days prior to the date of the 
Annual Meeting, or not later than February 
25 in 1954. 

The Business Committee in 1953 suggested 
to the parish churches some procedures 
which it hoped would be helpful. These sug- 
gestions are summarized below. The response 
from the churches in 1953 was not nearly 
as widespread as had been hoped. The Busi- 
ness Committee urged the delegates to the 
May Meetings last year to bring to the atten- 
tion of their congregations the responsibility 
for local participation in the discussion of 
resolutions. It is hoped that each parish 
church will make special efforts to include 
in its spring program a plan for such 
consideration. 

Following the deadline, the Business Com- 
mittee will send promptly to the churches 
the resolutions recommended for discussion 
at the Annual Meeting. 

Suggestions for those desiring to propose 
resolutions: 

Source: 


1. Proponents are asked to obtain the en- 
dorsement of the governing board of an 
established national, regional, or local group 
of Unitarians, and resolutions without such 
endorsement will not be recommended to the 
Annual Meeting by the Committee. 

2. Where convenient, the Committee urges 
congregational discussion of resolutions 
emanating from a source within a parish. 


Draftsmanship 

1. It is unlikely that the Committee will 
recommend resolutions of more than 150 
words in length or dealing with more than 
one subject. 

2. When issues arise after the deadline for 
filing resolutions, sponsors are asked to en- 
list the aid of the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation to avoid duplication. 

3. The Committee will separate and com- 
bine resolutions as necessary. 


Referendum 

1. The Committee will attempt to reduce 
to a workable number the resolutions to be 
submitted to the parishes. 

2. To promote discussion, the aid of 
groups within the parishes will be actively 
sought and techniques of study will be 
suggested. 

For the Business Committee, 
KENNETH MCDOUGALL, 
Secretary 


UNITARIAN SURGEON-AUTHOR: Dr. 
William Sharpe, surgeon and long time 
member of Community Church, is the 
author of Brain Surgeon, his autobiography, 
published by Viking Press. 
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News 


Bloomington fair makes profit from 


weeds, good fellowship from hardwork 


The Unitarian Fair of Bloomington, IIl., 
has just concluded its 6th sale. 

We will net this year something over 
$2,000. 

The most amazing aspect of the Fair this 
year was a brainstorm of several of our 
ladies: gather weeds from the fields and 
roadside, dry them, and then make winter 
bouquet arrangements out of them; some 
even went so far as to plant seeds for the 
material in the spring. The result was a 
profit of $100 on weeds! 


This year we have a gallery which in- 
cluded original paintings and prints by our 
own members. One of the art majors at 
ISNU made some 15 mobiles all packaged 
in an attractive thin copper container. As 
usual our jewelry designer contributed his 
enamel and silver jewelry which almost 


sold out on the first day. A good Catholic 
on the staff at ISNU Art Dept. contributed 
some lovely ceramics. 


UNITARIAN FAIR: Dressed as a fruit 
vender, Julius B. Klemm of the Bloomington 
Unitarian Church (Ill.) sells fruit he has 
contributed to Mrs. Carl E. Behr, co-chair- 
man of the Unitarian Fair which has become 
a noted annual event in the city. 


As usual we have a unique personality 
whom this year we cast in the role of 
Italian fruit vendor, balloons and all. He 
contributed the fruit as well as his services 
as salesman. 

This year we were nearly swamped by 
the customers at the snack bar. At noon 
the first day we served over 400 people and 
would have served more if the line hadn’t 
been so long some people were afraid they 
wouldn’t get through in time. We had, of 
course, the usual material at fairs; aprons, 
gift articles of one kind or another. But 
another unique feature of our fair through 
the years has been the Unicrafters. These 
are mostly men who are clever with hand- 
work, which includes bird-feeders of vari- 
ous styles, pig-boards, and beautiful cabinet 
work by one member. This year the chief 
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article was three spoon racks and a pipe 
rack. 

In addition we had stuffed birds with the 
red bird featured since it is the mascot of 
Illinois Normal State University. These they 
had ready for home coming and some mem- 
bers went right out to the campus and sold 
them. They sold out almost before they 
arrived on the campus. 

A new feature this year was an exhibit 
of table arrangements for the various sea- 
son of the year for which a charge of a 
quarter was made. These were featured in 
Sunday’s paper. So we got two excellent 
displays, one the Sunday before when a 
little over half a page was used with pic- 
tures and descriptive material and the other 
the last Sunday with the table arrangements. 

Over the 6 years in which we have con- 
ducted this Fair we have taken in some- 
thing like $19,000.00 plus. But fully as valu- 
able as the financial income has been the 
bringing of our people together in common 
enterprise which has served to unite us as 
perhaps nothing else could. “Old timers” 
have gotten to know and work with “new- 
timers” as they couldn’t have otherwise. 
Through our common effort we have been 
able to restore and make mcre secure our 
church building which has served to give a 
sense of pride in our building that wouldn’t 
come otherwise. Perhaps the greatest bene- 
fit is that it has provided opportunity for 
everyone to contribute creative work and 
provide an outlet for creative effort that 
otherwise they might not have had. 

KENNETH WALKER 


UUA campaign 
well-launched 


Philip T. Dalsimer, president of the 
United Unitarian Appeal, reports that the 
annual campaign of the United Appeal has 
gotten off to a good start in the effort to 
raise $302,000 for the Unitarian organiza- 
tions. Reports of the selection of chairmen 
in the churches and the formation of United 
Appeal committees indicate the campaign is 
well ahead of recent years. 

The Appeal is working with the churches 
and fellowships to secure minimum gifts of 
$5 from every Unitarian and $10 from 
every Unitarian family. At the same time 
a special solicitation campaign is under 
way to secure $75,000 from individual Uni- 
tarians in gifts of $100 or more in addition 
to their gifts through their churches. The 
persons who respond to this solicitation 
will be known as the “Extra Gift Friends 
of the United Unitarian Appeal.” 

The United Appeal office reports that 
Unitarian giving to denominational benevo- 
lences last year averaged approximately 
$4.70 per Unitarian. The average per capita 
gift in 46 other church groupse was $8.57, 
a gain of 14.8% over the year before. 
Episcopalians gave $8.97 and United Pres- 
byterians $13.03, and the more evangelical 
groups gave much more. 


HONORED IN BRONZE: Dr. Charles 
Parker Connolly, minister-emeritus of the 
Church of the Christian Union (Unitarian), 
Rockford, Illinois, was honored November 
8 at a service marking the 83rd anniversary 
of the church. A bronze bust of Dr. Connol- 
ly was unveiled at the ceremony by Ellen 
Connolly, his youngest grandchild, and trib- 
ute was paid him during the sermon given 
by Rev. Jack Mendlesohn, Jr., pastor of the 
church. He served Rockford from 1913 to 
1942. 


UNITARIAN BROADCASTS 


Sunday 
California San Diego KCBQ (1170) 8:30 a.m. 
District of Columbia Washington WCFM 7:00 p.m. 
Illinois Chicago WJJD (1160) 11:00 a.m. 
Indiana Indianapolis WFBM (1260) 9:15 ‘a.m. 
South Bend WHOT (1490) 9:15 a.m. 
Iowa Sioux City KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m. 
Kentucky Louisville WGRC (790) 10:15 a.m. 
Louisiana New Orleans WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m 
Massachusetts Boston WCOP 12:05 p.m 
Framingham WBRK (1340) 10:30 a.m 
New Bedford 
Pittsfield ; 
(1st and 3rd Sunday WNBH-WEFMR (1340) 11:00 a.m 
each month) WKOX (1190) 10:45 a.m. 
Nebraska Omaha (660) 9:15 a.m. 
North Carolina Charlotte WIST 10:30 a.m. 
Ohio Toledo WTOL (1230) 10:05 a.m. 
Pennsylvania Pittsburgh KDKA 
(first Sunday each month) 
Wisconsin Madison WIBA (1310) 10:00 a.m. 
Wednesday 
Minnesota Willmar KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m 


Syracuse Unitarian Church aids 


Pee 


“children who will never grow up’ 
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PRACTICE OF RELIGION: Here children and their parents leave a unique school held 


in the rooms of the May Memorial Unitarian Church of Syracuse, New York. 


About a year ago the Unitarian Church 
in Syracuse learned through one of its mem- 
bers of an opportunity for social service 
that has had significance far beyond the 
original scope of the need it was able to 
meet. Mrs. Howland Auchincloss came first 
to the minister and then to the Board of 
Trustees of the church and told them that 
there was a new organization in Syracuse, 
she had felt a growing compulsion to help 
and that she had just discovered that the 
group needed the use of schoolroom space 
for week-time use. She wanted the Trustees 
to consider the loan of its church school 
quarters for this purpose. 


The trustees and particularly the minister 
were at once struck by the deep religious 
significance of being in a position to render 
the aid asked, for the group Mrs. Auchin- 
closs referred to was made up of parents 
each of whom had been forced to face the 
fact that he was the parent of a child who 
will forever remain a child; they formed the 
Onondaga Chapter of the Association for 
the Help of Retarded Children, Inc. At this 
“time, about a year ago, they were looking 
for a new home for their nursery school 
for retarded children. The CYO had given 
them space for the past nine months for 
a part-time venture and was willing to 
continue the arrangement had the AHRC 
not wanted to expand its program to in- 
clude more children and longer school 
hours. Appeals had been made to public 
schools, university, parochial schools, the 
Jewish Community Center, and_ several 
Protestant Sunday schools, but no space 
could be had. 


Trustees of churches are not to be swept 
off their feet by an easy rush of sentiment, 
and the trustees of May Memorial Church 
while wanting very much to be of help, 
faced the idea of sharing their church 
school quarters with great realism. They 
considered carefully the effects of sharing 

_ their already crowded church school rooms, 
knowing that their director, Mrs. Lawrence 


—Photo from Redbook Magazine 


Gould and her staff of teachers would have 
some difficult adjustments to make and the 
already over-worked janitor would have to 
be protected from extra work. The hearty 
support of these people was a prerequisite 
to a decision. 

A sub-committee was appointed to seek 
facts about the local AHRC, its existing 
part-time nursery, the degree to which the 
children could be educated or trained for 
more useful living, the reality of the need, 
and the amount and kind of help the school 
gave parents. On the committee were the 
principal of Percy Hughes School for Ex- 
ceptional Children (physically or mentally 
handicapped), a trained nurse, and the 
minister. They visited the nursery school 
and talked to parents and teachers of the 
retarded children and learned that the 
Onondaga Chapter of the AHRC had been 
founded a year earlier, December 1951, by 
twenty-four parents of mentally retarded 
children. 

An impressive factor in the decision of 
the Unitarians to co-operate was the deep 
sincerity and vast courage of the parents 
they met in working out the details of the 
new plan. Whenever a practical problem 
came up, it was met with determination and 
confidence: a special set of shelves on 
castors was designed and built so that the 
problem of storage of materials for the two 
separate groups using the church school 
rooms could be handled with a minimum 
of friction; an intense search was carried 
on for just the right professional director 
of the school (one of the stipulations of 
the Unitarians); any adjustments to the 
church schedule for use of the rooms was 
quickly made by the visiting school; when 
the first plans for a four-hour daily school 
including a noon-day meal proved too am- 
bitious for the staff and quarters, the nursery 
school once more adjusted its hopes to 
reality and held school from 9-12 three days 
a week. ; 

The school opened on a trial basis for 
six weeks before the summer holiday in 


News 


Laymen show others 
how to stay young 


Two Californian members of the Lay- 
men’s League ‘are helping their fellow- 
citizens out of the “doldrums of old age.” 
Robert D. Collyer of Palo Alto and Christo- 
pher Ruess of Los Angeles are both, in their 
own words, “retired but active.” 

Mr. Collyer’s activities were recently a 
feature of an article in The Family Circle 
which dealt with the program of Little 
House at Menlo Park. Mr. Ruess, a recog- 
nized authority on old age problems, is 
the author of “How To Stay Young,” 
and directs the American Institute of 
Family Relations in Los Angeles. Both 
these laymen are enthusiastic workers in the 
League’s new cooperation with the Fellow- 
ships. 


1953. Dr. Grace Kaczynski, Harvard trained 
psychologist and mother of four children, 
who had already had direct experience with 
some of the retarded children in testing and 
advising, was procured as director of the 
staff made up of four professional and ten 
selected volunteer workers. Several Unitar- 
ian women volunteered their time and are 
still serving on a part-time basis. During 
the summer the applications for enrollment 
soared to more than sixty and concern for 
the problem of limiting the number of 
children worried the staff. 

The office force at May Memorial were 
initially dismayed to find the porch and 
steps to the parish house daily populated 
by mothers of the children, mothers who 
stayed all morning waiting to take their 
children back to their homes. Gradually it 
became clear that the mothers gained a real 
benefit from the opportunity to visit with 
others who had faced tragedy and achieved 
hope. They were given a room inside the 
buildings to carry on their discussions in 
more formal manner. 

Evidence of the courage and mental 
health of the parents involved in this or- 
ganization is the vigorous and frank cam- 
paign for publicity they have carried on. 
The local newspapers as well as national 
magazines (Redbook, November) have been 
encouraged to visit the school, to interview 
parents, to write articles and finally to take 
pictures. 

It would be immodest for Unitarians to 
print the following story were they not to 
recognize first that many local churches 
have also given aid and support to the 
AHRC and were it not also true that Frank 
McCarthy, president of the group, tells the 
story whenever he has an opportunity in 
public or private: Says Mr. McCarthy, “We 
had looked all over Syracuse for quarters 
suitable for our little school, either as a 
donation or at a modest rent. By January 
we didn’t know where to turn. We had 
gone so far, so fast—and then we were 
stopped. My wife and I are Catholics and 
when we didn’t know what else to do, we 
said Ave Maria’s and Ave Maria’s and 
Gloria Patri’s and Gloria Patri’s and lo and 
behold, it was the Unitarians and Reverend 
Zoerheide who answered.” 

JEAN ZOERHEIDE 
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NEW MINISTER FOR A NEW CHURCH: At the installation of Rev. Straughan Gettier 


as first minister of the Unitarian Church of Princeton, 200 people attended and stories 
and pictures appeared in the New York Times, Newark News, and papers in numerous 
other towns—a tour de force of news coverage. Left to right: the speaker, Dr. George 
Stoddard, former president of the University of Illinois; Mr. Gettier; Rev. John MacKinnon 
of Wilmington; and Rev. Dale DeWitt, regional director. 


Churchmanship Project 


The place of music in worship 


The function of music in religious service 
is to interpret in tone the emotional content 
of the spoken word. 

The implication of this statement might 
be questioned. Do the words we hear in 
church express only emotion? Are not ideas 
involved in the Sunday morning service, 
which have nothing to do with feeling? 

Yes, such is frequently the case. But what 
are we gathered together for in church on 
Sunday morning? Our object, as many be- 
lieve, is to worship God. That phrase nar- 
rows itself down to a single, logical con- 
clusion: our worship of God can only be 
expressed in a sincere love of our neighbor. 
Our main purpose—and I am speaking as 
a_Unitarian—when we worship together on 
Sunday morning is to consider human re- 
lations—how we can best fulfill the pre- 
cept: “Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you.” And in conform- 
ing to that precept we are most sincerely 
proving our desire to reflect the divine 
spirit within us. Call it conscience, God, or 
what you will. 

Now since human relations involve 
human emotions, here is the place to co- 
ordinate the foregoing with the statement 
made in the opening sentence: that the 
service’s music should interpret in tone the 
emotional content of the spoken word. 

Since the guiding factor in human rela- 
tions is human emotions, the implication of 
emotional content in the spoken words of 
religious service proves to be logical. 

How is this coordination of music and 
speech in the service managed? First, there 
can be no such thing as a musical back- 
ground pointing up any details of the ser- 
mon. But if the subject of the sermon lends 
itself to a musical reflection of its general 
mood or atmosphere, the organist can some- 
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times choose fitting compositions for his 
prelude or offering. 

A telling moment for the sound of the 
voice of the organ is following the readings. 
An expressive response to the treatise on 
love, from Corinthians, can heighten the 
meaning of the words immeasurably. And 
when this writer was to comment musically 
on Arnold Crompton’s dramatic reading of 
Edwin Markham’s “The Man With the Hoe,” 
ending with the scathing denunciation of an 
indifferent social consciousness: “How will 
the future reckon with this man?” he 
could not resist the temptation to let loose 
all the strident reeds he had in the organ 
in a shattering dissonance, which added 
compelling realism to the drama of the 
words. : 

Other occasions for organ responses are 
short cadences following the Introit, and 
the brief prayer after the sermon. It is 
sometimes effective—which is perhaps an 
ill-chosen word, since it implies showman- 
ship, which is out of place in a religious 
service—helpful, let us say, to play an ap- 
propriate hymn tune softly on the chimes 
at this point. 

In general, the organ is in a position to 
coordinate the whole service, so that there 
are no awkward pauses while late-comers 
are being seated or the offering is being 
brought forward. At such times the organ- 
ist’s musical capabilities are called upon and 
the brief improvisations needed at these 
points are a challenge to his feeling ob- 
ligation to fulfill the requirements of his 
position. 

The public in general has become so ac- 
customed, since the advent of movie and 
radio organs, to syrupy, tremulous tonal 
qualities from those instruments, that they 
regard such sounds as normal from the king 


Pulpit Facts 


Paul E. Killinger has been called to the 
First Parish in Stow, Massachusetts. Mr. Kil- 
linger received his degree from Harvard Di- 
vinity School this past June and is now 
serving in his first pastorate. 

Robert Wheatly is the student minister in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, while completing 
his studies at the Harvard Divinity School. 


“Arthur R. Graham has been called to the 


Oak Ridge Unitarian Church and he already 
has commenced his work there. Mr. Gra- 
ham was the minister in Yonkers, New 
York, previously. 

John R. Baker, who has just returned from 
Salzburg, Austria, where for the past year 
he was Assistant Director of the Salzburg 
Seminar in American Studies, has been 
called to be the minister of the new church 
in Chevy Chase, Maryland, and began his 
pastorate there on November 22, 1953. 
John Trowbridge on January 15, 1954 will 
begin his pastorate in Bangor, Maine, where 
he has been called as the minister of the 
Unitarian Church. Mr. Trowbridge is a 
Meadville graduate and this will be his first 
settlement. 

John W. Laws is leaving Castine, Maine, 
the first of the year to be the minister of 
the Unitarian Church in West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Francis Schlater, now in Bernardstown, 
Mass., will be the minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Middleboro, Mass., after the first 
of the year. 


Installations and Ordinations 


December 13—Napoleon William Lovely, 
in Norwell, Mass. (Installed) 

February 7, 1954—Peter Raible, installed 
and ordained in Providence, R.I. (First 
Unitarian Church) 


FIRST TO EXCEED: The Palo Alto Uni- 
tarian Church, California is the first church 
on the West Coast to exceed its United 
Unitarian Appeal share. The share was $417 
and the church sent $600. 


of instruments. But the resources of the 
classical church organ are capable of such 
majestic, thrilling tones that, in keeping 
with the premise that all human emotions 
should be reflected in the organ’s tonal of- 
fering, occasional passages for full organ, 
when called for in the music, should be 
considered by the hearer as legitimate and 
fitting. 

The vocal music, while not having to fit 
so precisely into the details of the service, 
should be in accord with the general theme. 
If, for instance, a solo or anthem follows 
a responsive reading or a scriptural passage, 
the words can often be in accord with the 
words just spoken, or even be identical. To 
carry out this plan, a coordination between 
the minister and the singer and organist is 
necessary. 

And to achieve this coordination, sympa- 
thy and understanding between the minister 
and his musical helpers is completely nec- 
essary if the message of both is to reach 
those for whom it is intended. 

FREDERICK FREEMAN 


WHY LIBERALS ARE SCARCE 


(Continued from p. 10) 


manding as a price those personal rights 
and freedoms that lie at the root of any 
civilized society. This tyranny is a pre- 
dictable outcome of organized bigotry. 
There is a broad ramp between persons 
who hate as a habit or hate as a busi- 
ness and the political organization of 
hatred under various forms of authori- 
tarianism. 

The mind that closes itself to political 
freedom will be found closed toward the 
intellectual processes that in any decent 
culture must flourish without stint and 
without restraint. To invade academic 
freedom is to reduce intelligence. To ex- 
pect freedom to flourish only_in spots in 
the personal and social structure which 
is the organic whole of man, is a dan- 
gerous fallacy. We cannot compartmen- 
talize the basic elements of our life 1-ke 
so many separate corporations. Learning 
cannot be kept within bounds; it cuts 
across and through all enterprises, achiev- 
ing insights and values not given to 
separate acts or decisions or choices. 
Freedom is indivisible: to invade it at one 
place is to degrade it everywhere. 


‘The true mark of Cain’ 


We have to understand such issues if 
democracy is to prevail. When, for ex- 
ample, a citizen deplores bizarre meth- 
ods of investigation (knowing that they 
fail to observe the rules of fair play), but 
nevertheless feels that the end justifies 
the means in that a few subversives are 
smoked out, we should become alert. We 
should know that the means tend to be- 
come the ends—that the love of the 
chase and the kill is the true mark of 
Cain. It is not a case of patriotism gone 
wild or of hysteria in a world of undis- 
covered traitors; it is the poisonous ab- 
normality within persons that we must 
guard against. It is the paranoid state of 
mind that once perpetrated the Inquisi- 
tion, the Salem Witch Hunts, the Ku 
Klux Klan. Shorn of paraphernalia, the 
«magic still works. Without stake or stock 
or robe, the new inquisition, like a ma- 
gician operating in full daylight, moves 
relentlessly to destroy the dignity of man. 

It follows that we must step up im- 
mensely our efforts to secure for every 
child and adult an education in the art 
of straight thinking, and we must encour- 
age them to practice the art in a human2 
fashion. To be highly skillful is not 
enough. A nation of experts may be cor- 
rupt and dangerous. Do we want more 
experts only to serve the dark purposes 
of a Mussolini, a Hitler, a Stalin, a 
Malenkov, a Franco, a Perén? The ques- 
tion answers itself. We do not seek a 
sharper edge for the knife of the crimi- 
nal. Learning must be threaded with a 
historical and political insight into our 
_ freedoms—how they have come to be 
and how they might cease to be. 


All this is not easy. It is far easier to 
run with the crowd and when things get 
too confusing to turn to th2 escape 
mechanisms everywhere available. It is 
the peculiar glory of the liberal religions, 
and epecially of Unitarianism, that they 
do not provide an escape in the bad 
psychological sense. Rather they encour- 
age confidence and hope. 

The liberal in religion does not hold 
that a heaven on earth would make any 
other heaven less appealing. His point of 
view is that we are entitled here and now 
to all the heavenly virtues and privileges 
that self-mastery and nature-mastery can 
make available, and that to conquer the 
forces arrayed against man’s best inten- 
tions will do more to sustain the life of 
the spirit than anything won cheaply and 
kept forever unchanged and unexamined. 
The liberal in religion senses the whole- 
ness of man in an endless sequence of 
events in time. In this world among 
worlds, however dreadful its detachment 
and mystery may seem to others, lonely 
or not the liberal feels at home. 


UNITARIAN MARGIN: Dr. Dana Mc- 
Lean Greeley of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, and Dr. John Nicholls Booth of the 
First Church in Belmont, were honored by 
the Professional Women’s Club of Boston 
which chooses each year an “outstanding 
minister, rabbi and priest of Greater Bos- 
ton, representing the three great faiths,” to 
speak at their December meeting. For two 
years the Protestant choices were Unitar- 
ians: Dr. Greeley in 1952 and Dr. Booth 
in 1953. 


Unitarian of the Month 


CANADIAN MAYOR: Roy Campbell, new 


mayor of Westmount, adjoining Montreal, 
is a member of the Montreal Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: Whitney 
Young of the First Unitarian Church has 
resigned as head of the Omaha Urban 
League after four years, to become Dean of 
the Graduate School of Social Work at At- 
lanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Says the 
newsletter of the First Church: “During his 
tenure, the Urban League has made signifi- 
cant advances in combatting job discrimi- 
nation in Omaha.” 


‘Truth hae. no nianecial fine — 
A birthday tribute to Albert Caine 


We know nothing of morning and eve- 
ning glow; we see only the white bril- 
liance which pervades all. (The Mystery 
of the Kingdom of God, p. 250.) 

That which is eternal in the words of 
Jesus is based on an_ eschatological 
world-view, and contains the expression 
of a mind for which the contemporary 
world, with its historical and social cir- 
cumstances, no longer had any existence. 
They are appropriate, therefore, to any 
world, for in every world they raise the 
man who dares to meet their challenge, 
and does not turn and twist them into 
meaninglessness, above his world and his 
time, making him inwardly free, so that 
he is fitted to be, in his own world and 
in his own time, a simple channel of the 
power of Jesus. (The Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus, p. 400.) 

I have not lost courage. The misery 
I have seen gives me strength. (On the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest, p. 176.) 

Truth has no special time of its own. 
Its hour is now—always. (On the Edge 
of the Primeval Forest, p. 174.) 

We find it hard to part from the first 
spring days and pass into the season of 


full unfolding and ripening. Is not all un- 
folding and ripening a kind of wither- 
ing? (Bach, I, p. 67.) 

As one who tries to remain youthful 
in his thinking and feeling, I have strug- 
gled against facts and experiences on 
behalf of belief in the good and the true. 
At the present time when violence, 
clothed in life, dominates the world more 
cruelly than it ever has before, I still 
remain convinced that truth, love, 
peaceableness, meekness and _ kindness 
are the violence which can master all 
other violence. (Memoirs of Childhood 
and Youth, p. 102.) 

My body is beginning to show traces 
of the exertions I have demanded of it, 
and of the passage of the years. With 
calmness and humility I look forward to 
the future, so that I may not be unpre- 
pared for renunciation if it be required 
of me. Whether we be workers or suf- 
ferers, it is assuredly our duty to con- 
serve our powers, as being men who have 
won their way through to the peace 
which passeth all understanding. (Out of 
My Life and Thought, p. 283.) 
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SURPRISE CEREMONY: When Rey. John 
G. MacKinnon of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Wilmington, Delaware, completed 
his regular Sunday sermon on Noy. 8th, he 
was greeted by a surprise anniversary cere- 
‘mony, marking his 25 years in the ministry. 
Among greetings from all his parishioners 
and friends from all parts of the country, 
Mr. MacKinnon received messages from Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, the Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, regional director of the association 
in New York, and the Rev. Straughan Get- 
tier of Princeton, N.J. Speaking for the con- 
gregation, Leavitt S. White, president of the 
society, mentioned that more than 2,000 
families and 8,000 men, women and chil- 
dren in four communities had shared re- 
ligious experience under the guidance of 
Mr. MacKinnon. 


LAYMEN PRACTISE LEADERSHIP: At 
the First Religious Society of Newburyport, 
Mass., members are in truth a “priesthood 
of all believers.” Each Sunday, two laymen 
assist in the service of worship, alternating 
among the men of the parish. On the last 
Sunday of each month, members of the 
congregation have an opportunity to “talk 
back to the minister” regarding his sermon, 
when a special sermon discussion seminar 
is held in the parish hall following the Sun- 
day morning service. 


PARTY LEADER: Donald MacDonald, 
member of the Church of Our Father, Ot- 
tawa, will head the Ontario Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation. 


“Scoop’’ 180 piece Stainless steel 
flatware assortment: 36 knives, 36 
forks, 36 soup spoons, 72 teaspoons. 
Ideal for Churches, schools, cafe- 
terias, etc. 


Money back guarantee 


Send check or money order 


M. J. Simon Co. 
Highway #35, Asbury Park, N.J. 


Send for catalog of other items 


WANTED: 50 to 100 copies of the Hymn and 
Tune Book with Services, Preferably in good con- 
dition. Write Rev. Harold H. Wright, 626 S. 
College Ave., Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Picture Rock Ranch 
Picturesque Riding Country 


Sizzling Steaks Cowboy Biscuits 
Relaxing in the sun 
15 miles from Tucson 


Winslow C. Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


2558 ELE 
CARILLON 


Genuine Cast Bronze 
only $8,000 installed 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 


Other types of carillons available. 
Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 

INC. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, 
16 Ashburton Place, ( C.R. ) Boston 8, Mass. 


LENO A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
and based on the mottoes 
Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a hand. 


Keep the Lend a Hand spirit alive by ~ 


becoming a member of the Society. 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


POTTER'S BUOKS 


We will pay original list price or better 
for good used copies of any of Dr. C. F. 
Potter’s early books—Story of Religion 
(1st, 2nd, 3rd or foreign eds), Is THAT in 
the Bible, Humanism a New Religion, Hu- 
manizing Religion, Technique of Happiness, 
Beyond the Senses, and sets (4) of Straton- 
Potter Debates . . . Or we will exchange 
for above his recent books, Creative Per- 
sonality, The Preacher & I (autobiography), 
or forthcoming (Mar. 28) The Faiths Men 
Live By. Send postcard description: we 
make offer. We will pay book postage both 
ways. First Humanist Society, 2109 B’way, 
NYC 23. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unigue program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community 
leadership. 

For information and_ catalogue 


write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


offers free literature, the use of film 
and filmstrip, and names of avyail- 
able speakers on the beverage alco- 
hol problem. 


Chairmen of men’s, women’s and 
young people’s groups in Unitarian 
churches are especially invited to 
include the subject of alcohol and 
alcoholism in their programs. — 
Send requests to: 

Unitarian Temperance Society 

Dr. William H. Gysan, Secretary 

25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


SUNSET HALL 


A home for religious liberals 
(over 65 years of age) 


Los Angeles, California 


SPONSORED BY THE FIRST 
UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
LOS ANGELES 
‘Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Minister 
Information sent on request. 
Write: Admissions Chairman 
Sunset Hall, 2936 W. 8th St., 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


at Weston 
M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 


school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural. Non- 
sectarian. Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 


in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and _ individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 miles 
west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; Day 7-12. 
For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, 
Weston 93, Mass. 


RESOLVE 
IN THE NEW YEAR 
TO MAKE BETTER USE 
OF GOD’S HELP! 


THROUGH READING THE BIBLE 
* YOU MAY HELP 
THE WORLD TO BETTER TIMES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Miss Susan M. Andrews, Director of Religious Educa- 
tion; Mr. John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 
9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and 
Young Adults, 6;00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 874 Beacon 
St., the Rey. Clayton Brooks Hale, and the Rey. Todd 
James Taylor, Ministers. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 
a.m.; Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 3 p.m.; 
High Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Age Supper 7 p.m. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON 
WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tremont = 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. 
Plagenz, Assistant. Elwood E. Gaskill, M.A. nea. 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 A. M. Half 
Hour of Organ Music Monday at 12:10. Noonday Services 
with guest preachers Tuesday through Friday. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D, Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m, School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
a 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence €. Staples, Executive 

ector. 


‘ 


